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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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THE GREAT ATTRACTION OF THE SEASON. 
RITERION THEATRE, Regent Circus. — Sole Pro- 


) prietors and Responsible M rs, Spiers & PoND.—EvERY EVENING at 
Eight (Ash Wednesday excepted), “‘ PRES SAINT GERVAIS,” new Comic 
Opera in English, by CHARLES Lecocg. Adapted by RoBeRt Rexce. Conductor— 
Mr F, STANISLAUS, The Opera commences at Eight, and is over by Eleven o'clock. 
The Free List is suspended. Principal charact Mesd. Pauline Rita, 
Florence Hunter, Lilian Adair, Emily Thorn, and Camille Dubois; Messrs A. 
Brennir, Perrini, Loredan, Connell, Hogan, Grantham, J, Manning. Private boxes 
from £1 1s. to £3 3s.; stalls, 7s. 6d.; dress circle, 58.; boxes (bonnets allowed), 
68.; pit, 28.; amphitheatre, 1s. To be obtained at the Box Office of the Criterion ; 
and at the Libraries. Acting Manager—Mr Epwarp Murray. 


T GEORGE’S HALL.—The LARGE HALL can be 
ENGAGED for Morning Concerts and Performances on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
ednesdays, and Fridays; and for Evening Concerts, Dramatic Performances, 
Subscription Balls, and Meetings, on Thursdays and Saturdays throughout the 
year, The Minor Hall, accommodating about 100 persons, can be Engaged for 
Concerts and Meetings on Afternoons and Evenings throughout the year. For 
terms and dates, apply to Mr T. EvANs, Lessee ; or to the Secretary, at the Office, 
4, Langham Place, nt Street North. 








“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE!” 


R WILFORD MORGAN sings his charming new Song, 
“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE!” Every Evening, at Covent Garden 
tre, in the Operetta of La Vivandiere. 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


\ R WILFORD MORGAN sings his immensely popular 
i Song, “‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” Every Evening, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, in the Operetta of La Vivandiere, 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R NELSON VARLEY will sing Wirorp Morean’s 
very popular Song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” Every Eveni 
during his P Provincial 4 re 
“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE!” 


\f{R NELSON VARLEY will sing Wrrorp Morean’s 
L new Song, ‘‘COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE!” on his Provincial Tour. 








‘CHUBERT SOCIETY, Bzrernoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
\J Street, W. President—Sir Junius Bengpict. Founder and Director—Herr 
ScuusertH. NINTH SEASON, 1875.—The FIRST CONCERT will take place on 
the 24th of February next. The Concerts of the Society afford an excellent a. 
tunity for rising Artists to make their first appearance in public. Full particulars 
and spectus may be had on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec. 


RIGHTON.—Mr KUHE’S MUSICAL FESTIVAL.— 
First Week’s Concerts, Tuesday, Feb, 9: Beethoven's Overture, Fidelio; 
‘aydn’s Symphony, No. 1, in 0; Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto—M. Saiaton; 
Weber’s Concertstiick—Mr Kuhe. ' Vocalist—Miss Edith Wynne. Conductors— 
Mr F, Kingsbury and Mr Kuhe, Thursday, Feb, 11: J. 8. Bach’s Passion (accord- 
ing to St Matthew). Madame Otto-Alvsleben and Miss Antoinette Sterling; Mr 
W. H. Cummings and Mr Lewis Thomas. Ohorus of the Brighton Sacred Har- 
monic Society, Organ—-Mr Spearing. Accom t—Mr H. Wells. Oonductor— 
Mr R, Taylor. Friday, Feb. 12: Beethoven's Symphony in © minor; Overtures, 
Sir Julius Benedict’s ‘The Tempest” (kindly conducted by the composer); Sir 
W. 8. Bennett’s “‘ Wood Nymphs”; umann’s Pianoforte Concerto—Mdlle 
Marie Krebs ; Wagner’s Introduction, Lohengrin; Mendelssohn’s Scherzo, Noc- 
turne, and Wedding March (Midsummer Nighfs Dream), Vocalist—Miss Alice 
Fairman, Conductors—Mr F. sbury and Mr Kuhe, Saturday, Feb. 13: Sir 





“JE VOUDRAIS ETRE.” 
\ ISS HELEN ARNIM will sing Herr Oszrruvr's admired 
Romance, ‘JE VOUDRAIS ETRE,” with Harp accompaniment, at every 
Ooncert for which she is engaged during her Tour through the Provinces, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
\{R HENRY GANNEY will sing Ascuer’s popular 
| Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Glastonbury, Feb. 17th; 
Pontypool, 18th; Hanley, 22nd; and Northwich, 25th. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R HENRY GANNEY will sing Witrorp Morean’s 
popular Song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” every Evening 
during his Provincial Tour. 
“THE SONG OF MAY.” 


ISS EDITH SHIELD will sing Vincent Wattace’s 
popular ‘‘Song of May,” at Mr Lansdowne Cottell’s Concert, at Chatham, 
‘ebruary 9th. 














Michael Costa’s Oratorio, Naaman (kindly conducted by the composer), Mesd 
Alvsleben, Suter, and Patey; Messrs Vernon Rigby, Montem Smith, and Santley. 
Chorus of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society, Organ—Mr RB. Taylor. 


RAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL and other Attractions at 
BRIGHTON, Feb, 9th to 23rd. Spasial Railway Facilities from London, 


Cheap Fortnightly Tickets. For partie Ts see programmes. 
'y Order, J. P. KNIGHT, 
General Manager. 





London Bridge Terminus, 
February, 1875. 


\| RS JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her pupils and 
L friends that she is nowin Town. All Letters to be addressed, 15, Albert 
Street, Glo’ster Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


ISS JULIA DERBY begs to announce that all com- 
munications respecting Concerts, Oratorios, &c., must be sent direct to her 
residence, 14, Grosvenor Road, Stockwell, 8. W. 








Mé® WILHELM GANZ begs to inform his friends and 
pupils that he has REMOVED to 126, Harley Street, W. 


OR SALE.—FINE CONTRA BASS, by Lorr, Senior. 

Very powerful tone ; excellent preservation; well known in the profession. 

Lowest price, 20 Guineas cash. Also several good Violins and Violas cheap. 
Apply, by letter, to ‘“‘ Musicus,” 133, Camden Street, Camden Town. 


HORACE’S ODE “TO CHLOE.” 
Music by CHARLES SALAMAN. 
LATIN TEXT anv LORD LYTTON’S ENGLISH VERSION. 
InFandG. 2s, each, nett, 
OrAMER & Co., Regent Street; and LamBorn Cock & Oo., New Bond Street. 











M R ORLANDO CHRISTIAN (Basso) begs to announce 
{ his Return to Town; and requests that all letters respecting ENGAGE- 
MENTS may be addressed, 5, Chapel Place, Cavendish Square, W 


MB, ARTHUR THOMAS will sing the new Ballad, by 

WILFORD MoRGAN, ‘‘COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE,” Feb, 11th, New 
Cross; Feb. 13th, Willis’s Rooms; Feb, 17th, Tottenham; Feb, 18th, Angel Town 
Institute, Brixton. . 





METZLER & CO.’S 
MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 
Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


Sote AGENTS— 
METZLER & CO., 87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 








iene FOLI begs to announce his Return to England 
on March 12th, Address, until March 7th, to Opera Italien, Moscow. 








ISS ESTELLE EMRIOK {Contralto), open to EN- 
GAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, Public and Private s. Address, 
15, Newman Street, Oxford Street, 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 


: a 
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WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, 
PROFESSOR OF VOCAL Music In KING@’s COLLEGE, IN QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
AND IN BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ANUAL OF SINGING, for the use of Teachers and 
Pupils. PartsI. and II. Price 2s. 6d, each; or together in cloth, 5s. 

EXERCISES AnD FIGURES contained in Parts I. and II. of the ‘‘ Manual,” for 
the use of Pupils. BooksI. and II. Price 8d. each. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part I. of the “Manual.” Nos. I. 
to VIII. in a Parcel. Price 6s, 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part I. of the ‘‘ Manual.” Nos. 
IX. to XL, in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each. Price 6s. per Parcel. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part II. of the “Manual.” Nos. 
XLI. to LII. ina Parcel. Price 9s. 

TIME AND TUNE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: A New Method of 
Teaching Vocal Music. Price 2s.-6d. 

EXERCISES ANp FIGURES contained in ‘‘Time and Tune,” for the use of 
Pupils. (/mmediately. 

DIAGRAM oF THE SCALE, with the Inflected Syllables used in ‘‘ Time and 
Tune.” (immediately. 

RUDIMENTS OF MUSICAL GRAMMAR. Price 3s. 

GRAMMAR OF MUSICAL HARMONY. Royal svo, Two Parts, price 1s, 6d. 
each. 

EXERCISES to ** Grammar of Musical Harmony.” Royal 8vo, price 1s. 

GRAMMAR OF COUNTERPOINT. Part I. Super-royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SCHOOL SONGS for Two and Three Voices. Two Books, 6d. each, 

INFANT SCHOOL SONGS. Price 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH SONGS ror SCHOOLS, Harmonized. 

EXERCISES ror THE CULTIVATION or THE VOICE, 

London: LonamMAns & Co, 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Part Song. By 
J the Composer of ‘God ‘bless the Prince of Wales.” Post free for four 
stamps; the Song, 18 stamps; Piano Solo and Duet, 24 stamps each. 
ICTORIA. The New National Song. Written by 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, Music by HENRY SMART. In two keys(G and B), 
3s, each ; free by post, 18 stamps each. The Part Song, four stamps. 


M* FATHER’S BIBLE. Song. Written by T. OxrpHant. 


Music by BRINLEY RICHARDS, 3s.; post free, 18 stamps. 


6d. 
2s. 6d, 





ASPAR’S FRAGMENT or MENDELSSOHN ror THE 
PIANOFORTE (hitherto unknown). 3s.; free by post for 18 stamps. London: 
Sole Publishers, ROBERT Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


ae SONG.—*A WILD MARCH DAY.’’—Sung by 





Mr WADMORE, and enthusiastically encored. Poetry by COOMBES DAVIES. 
Price 4s. WEEKES & Co., Hanover Street, W. 
Just Published. 


“LORPHELINE ET LANGE.” 
ROMANCE, 
Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 
CARLOTTA PATTI. 


Ainsi parlait, en gémissant, 

Une orpheline désolée ; 

Mais un bel ange, l’embrassant, 

Lui dit, d’une voix inspirée : 

“Ne pleure plus et sois ma scour 

Ma mére sera notre mére, 

Et tu verras que dn bonheur 

Il en est encor sur la terre!” 
Price 4s, 

London: R, MILLS & Sons, New Bond Street. 


Music by ALFRED J. SUTTON. 





Sune By MDLLE 


A peine ai-je vu le printemps 
Couvrir dix fois de leur feuillage 
Les vieux saules de nos étangs, 
Que, sans pitié pour mon jeune Age, 
Dieu m’a ravi le guide aimé 

Qui me prodiguait ses tendresses ! 
Je pleure son regard charmé! 

Je ne recois plus ses caresses ! 





Just Published. 


RUE LOVE. Song. The Words by Cuaricz. The 
Music (dedicated to the Countess of Zetland) composed by JAmEs R. Rooks. 
Price 4s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


AGGIE’S RANSOM. Song. 
KENNEY. The Music by M. W. BALFE, 
DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
(FoR THE PIANOFORTE. ) 
“TN SHELTERED VALE.” Herr Formes’ popular 
Song. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by R. ANDREWS. Price 3s, London: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street. 
“IN THE MORNING.” 
ENRY SMART’S New Song, ‘“‘IN THE MORNING,” 


(Words by F. ENOCH) is published, price 3s,, by DUNCAN DAVISON \ 
244, Regent Street, W. ) o ie ain, 





The Words by C. L. 


Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 








“A LOVER'S SONG.” 


A LOVER'S SONG. Composed expressly for, and sung 

by, Mr VerNON Rigpy. The Poetry by EpWARD CoppING, The Music by 
Lovrs DrgHt (Composer of “The Mariner,” &.). ‘Mr Vernon Rigby next re- 
appeared, and sang ‘ A Lover's Song,’ expressly composed for him by Louis Diehl. 
Both the words and music of the song are mr and they received ample justice 
from the singer. An encore was demanded, and Mr Rigby repeated the last verse,” 
—Birmingham Daily Post, ‘‘We must compliment Mr Rigby on his rendering of 
‘A Lover’s Song.’ This charming melody, by Louis Diehl, is worthy of Men- 
delssohn himself, and Mr Rigby seemed to catch the exact feeling without over- 
doing it.”"—Manchester Eevning News. Price 4s. London : DUNCAN Bavison & Co. 
244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
{EU D'AMOUR. Piéce joyeuse pour le pianoforte. Par 
Louis DigHL. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 
SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by M. W. BALFE. 


Sung with great success by Mr Epwarp Lioyp at Mr Kuhe's Concert at Brighton. 
Price 4s. 
London; DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


** Mr Edward Lloyd gave the audience an unexpected degree of pleasure by his 
very admirable interpretation of Schubert's lovely ‘Serenade,’ and made scarcely 
less impression by his elegant delivery of Balfe's truly beautiful melody, set to 
words by Jessica Rankin, ‘She stood in the sunshine,’ an air that may compare 
favourably with the very best of this master’s inspirations."—Brighton Guardian, 


“THE MAIDEN’S SIGH” 


REVERIE for the PLANOFORTE. 


Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 3s, 
AND 


“THE MAIDEN’S TEAR.” 
SECOND REVERIE ror tue PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
Price 4s 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS EDITH WYNNE. 


LITTLE WIELTE. 


SONG. 
THE POETRY BY 
LOUISA GRAY. 
THE MUSIC BY 


Sir JULIUS BENEDIOT. 


PRICE 48, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














“HER I LoOV &.” 
BALLAD. 
By WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TO ME.” 
SONG. 
Words by Miss 8. P. HOWELL. 
Music by WILFORD MORGAN, 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, 








Just Published, 


j= PORTRAIT (Das Bildniss). Lied for Voice and 
Piano. The English Words by Mrs CAMPBELL, The Music by WILHELM 
ScHULTHES. Price 3s, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
() CARE TENEBRE. Duetto. 
Street, W. 





Composed by J. P. 


GOLDBERG, Price 4s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent 





“LOVE AT SEA,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Miss EDITH WYNNE at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Concerts, 


Composed by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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SIR STERNDALE BENNETT. 
(From “ The Times,” Feb, 2.) 

One of the most gifted musicians ever born in this country— 
William Sterndale Bennett—died yesterday, about noon, at his 
residence in St John’s Wood Road. He was born at Sheffield on 
the 13th of April, 1816. His father, Mr Robert Bennett, was organ- 
ist at a church in that town, and the son’s earliest days were passed 
asachoir-boy. Very soon, however, his extraordinarily precocious 
capacity raised general attention; and he was sent to our Royal 
Academy of Music for instruction. At the Academy he studied 
under Dr Crotch, Mr W. H. Holmes, Mr Cipriani Potter, and other 
professors of note. Although, at first, considered a rather dilatory 
scholar, he rapidly attained distinction. His symphony in E 
flat at once proclaimed his exceptional ability ; and, not very long 
subsequently, his pianoforte concerto in D minor interested Men- 
delssohn so greatly that he desired to be introduced to the promising 
young musician. After progressing ‘more and more in the same 
path, and when he had composed various works of immediately 
acknowledged excellence, Bennett was invited to perform at the 
Philharmonic Concerts, which at that period were the direct road 
to professional eminence. He played his second concerto (E flat), 
and, a year later, his third (C minor), each with brilliant success. 
From this time his career became assured ; and as he was one of the 
finest pianists of his time—the nearest, in fact, to Mendelssohn that 
we can remember—his services were in constant request. He then 
went to Germany, and, at Leipsic, soon won the close intimacy of 
Mendelssohn and Schumann. How these remarkable men influenced 
his subsequent career is well known. Previous to his departure 
from England Bennett had obtained general acceptance through the 
pianoforte concertos we have named, his overtures, Parasina and The 
Naiades—both masterpieces—and other works. At Leipsic he com- 
posed his finest overture, 7’he Wood Nymphs, which, on his return 
to England, was given without delay by the Philharmonic Society, 
meeting with a reception no less cordial than had greeted it in the 
Saxon capital and other parts of Germany. Thenceforth his career 
was one of uninterrupted success. From a pupil he had ripened into 
a master, and his supremacy as an English pianist and composer 
was unanimously admitted. The works he has since produced are 
so well known to English musicians and amateurs that it would be 
superfluous to catalogue them in detail. Among the most remarkable, 
however, must be mentioned the fourth pianoforte concerto (F minor) ; 
the Caprice (E major), for pianoforte, with orchestra ; a sonata dedi- 
cated to Mendelssohn (F minor) ; a fantasia, so called, though in 
form just as much a sonata as the other, dedicated to Schumann (A 
major) ; a cantata, entitled The May Queen, composed for the Leeds 
Festival of 1858, and now all over the country a household word ; 
The Woman of Samaria, his chef d’euvre in the sacred style, written 
for the Birmingham Festival ; his seventh symphony (in G minor), 
performed only last Saturday week, amid general applause, at the 
Crystal Palace Concerts, under the direction of Mr Manns; his over- 
ture, Paradise and the Peri, a poem, if ever there was one, in music ; 
and last, not least, his beautiful pianoforte sonata, The Maid of 
Orleans, composed expressly for Madame Arabella Goddard, which, 
in her absence, has been performed by Dr Hans von Biilow, Mr 
Franklin Taylor, Mr Walter Macfarren, and other distinguished 
professors. Bennett has left a great number of compositions in manu- 
script, which, as fastidious as Mendelssohn himself, he kept by him 
for revision at leisure—a leisure which never came. He always 
looked at his art from a serious point of view, and did nothing to 
conciliate what is spoken of as ‘‘the popular taste of the day.” 
The intimate friend of Mendelssohn and Schumann, he emulated 
their example, though he had done quite enough to assert his right 
to belong to the family of genuine artists before he made the acquaint- 
ance of either. Bennett was never, as we find so often stated, a 
pupil of Mendelssohn's. The two met at Diisseldorf and Leipsic on 
equal terms, and Mendelssohn esteemed our English composer just 
as highly as our English composer esteemed Mendelssohn. Of this 
there are existing proofs in the great German musician's own printed 





words—instance the friendly and noble testimonial when Bennett 
was a candidate for the musical professorship at the Edinburgh 
University. Schumann’s opinion of our countryman may be read, 
over and over again, in his ‘‘ Gesammelte Schriften, iiber Musik und 
Musiker,” especially when, criticizing The Three Diversions (piano- 
forte duets), he writes :— 

‘Aber jener ander ist unter allen Fremden der deutschen 
Theilnahme am igsten, ein geborner Kiinstler, wie selbst Deutsch- 
land wenige aufzuweisen.” 

The distinctions conferred upon Bennett in the country of his birth, 
as simply recognitions of his merits, are various. In his early boyhood 
a chorister at King’s College, Cambridge, he was eventually (1868) 
appointed Musical Professor at Cambridge University, where he also 
graduated as Musical Doctor, and some years after as Master of Arts. 
In 1870 he was made D.C. L. at Oxford, and the year following knighted 
by her Majesty the Queen at Windsor, in company with Julius 
Benedict, his worthy compeer. For eleven years—from 1856—he 
directed the Philharmonic Concerts, and composed his admirable 
overture, Paradise and the Peri, for the occasion of their jubilee, 
celebrated in St James’s Hall. In 1868 he succeeded the late Mr 
Lucas as Principal of the Royal Academy of Music; the fortunes of 
which he did more than any who had preceded him to sustain. In 
fact, his artistic career, humbly as it began, was to him an uninter- 
rupted succession of honours. He deserved them well. Perhaps 
there never was a man in our time more universally liked and es- 
teemed than William Sterndale Bennett ; certainly there never was 
one who has done more to make English musical art respected abroad 
as well as at home. 





(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” Feb. 2.) 

About noon yesterday, at his residence in St John’s Wood, died 
William Sterndale Bennett, Knight, Mus. Doc., M.A., D.C.L., 
Cambridge Professor and Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 
By reason of this event the universal art of music mourns. Sterndale 
Bennett was no ordinary English master, such as the many who, 
having gained an insular reputation, never succeed in winning higher 
and broader honours. To a great extent, he was our representative 
man before the world of music. His name and genius have been 
known and respected on the Continent almost as many years as in 
his native land ; and when the news spreads through the art circles 
of Europe and America that he who wrote the Naiades, the Wood 
Nymphs, and the pianoforte concerto in F minor, is no more, it will 
be said with regret that ‘‘a prince and a great man hath fallen.” 
But if the sad event of yesterday cannot fail to arouse emotions of 
sorrow among amateurs all. the world over, how ought it to bé re- 
garded here? English music—nay, England herself—is indeed the 
poorer for the loss of Sterndale Bennett. We have not had many 
such as he of whom to boast. We can point to very few who, in the 
grand procession of masters, have trodden closely in the footsteps of 
the foremost, and there have been fewer still whom Fate has 
allowed to win their rightful share of the world’s honour. 
Even while our sense of loss is keen, we would not exagge- 
rate the worth of the departed, and, when it is said that English 
music has just received a heavy blow, the uttered words are but 
simple truth. 

Sterndale Bennett's career, looked at in connection with the many 
discouraging circumstances against which an English musician con- 
tends, is a remarkable instance of the power of real ability to make 
its way. Our dead master came of a musical family and respectable 
parentage, but hardly could anything have been less hopeful than 
his start in life. Mother and father were taken from him in infancy, 
the loss of the father being the more serious because, as an organist 
of repute in Sheffield, he was fitted to watch over the musical de- 
velopment of his son. But the orphan boy was not left friendless, 
and at eight years of age—that is to say, in 1824—Sterndale Bennett 
became attached, as a chorister of King’s, to the University which 
now laments the loss of her distinguished Professor. His musical 
genius rapidly asserted itself ; and those who were interested in him 
saw that the lad had gifts only needing proper care in order to attain 
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greatness. Hence his removal to the Royal Academy of Music, then 
a young institution, presided over by Dr Crotch, and giving much 
promise of good by its activity and success. Sterndale Bennett was 
now fairly started on his career, and some of those who remember 
him under these circumstances are fond of calling to mind the bright 
happy, high-spirited youth, already looked upon as the hope of 
English music. Bennett was no sluggard during his time of pupil- 
age. Possessed by the spirit of art to that degree which only 
musicians know, he wrought incessantly, work after work coming 
from his busy pen, as though his resources were inexhaustible. How 
far, in this respect, he emulated the brilliant genius to whose artistic 
influence he laid himself open so unreservedly, it boots not to in- 


quire. At any rate, these were Bennett’s golden days—days in 


which honourable ambition fed upon successful achievement, and 
life seemed a fair and happy thing. The works produced at this 
early period are among the best he gave to the world, and by them, 
rather than by later compositions, his genius is known. As instances 
may be cited the pianoforte concertos in C minor and F minor, the 
overtures to the Naiades and Wood Nymphs, and the Capriccio in E 
for pianoforte and orchestra. These things, and others more in 
number than can be mentioned here, marked young Bennett for dis- 
tinction above his fellows, and it was with the best credentials that 
he travelled to Germany in 1836 on an artistic tour, for which the 
‘“ ways and means ” had been supplied by a liberal and discerning 
amateur. This visit to the land of the great masters marked an 
epoch in Bennett’s life. Through it he came in contact with Men- 
delssohn, and began a friendship which death alone could interrupt, 
and to it was owing the speedy repute he gained among Continental 
amateurs. There is something very charming in the genial, affec- 
tionate welcome found by the young Englishman in the highest 
musical circles in Germany, and, above all, in Mendelssohn’s almost 
brotherly kindness. No doubt the illustrious master felt flattered 
by the family likeness of Bennett's music to his own, but not Men- 
delssohn only stretched out a cordial hand. Robert Schumann was 
then editing the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, and when, at the 
beginning of 1837, he wanted to present his readers with a new 
year’s gift, he gave them a sketch of Sterndale Bennett. The great 
and gentle spirit of Schumann went out unreservedly to the youthful 
wanderer from the ‘‘ unmusical country,” and alike for the sake of 
a beautiful testimony borne by one artist to another, for the sake of 
the writer, and out of regard for the memory of the man he honoured, 
we must reproduce his words. The translation is that of ‘‘M. E. 
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von G.”: 

“After much deliberation as to what new-year's gift I could present 
to the readers of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musi—in addition to the 
compliments of the season—that should secure their good opinion, I 
have come to the conclusion that I can do nothing better than in- 
troduce them to some pleasant acquaintance. ‘The man I have in 
my mind is no Beethoven, enveloped in endless contests ; no Berlioz, 
preaching revolution with hero’s voice, amid universal terror and 
destruction. On the contrary, he is a person of a quiet, amiable 
nature, who, whatever tumults may be raging, occupies himself in 
his own work, like some astronomer in a lonely observatory watching 
the course of events and investigating the secrets of nature. His 
name is William Sterndale Bennett, and he is the countryman and 
partly the namesake of Shakespeare. 

‘The arts of music and poetry are surely not so antagonistic that 
we need wonder that that famous country, which has given us 
Shakespeare and Byron, should also produce a good musician. The 
old prejudice which believed it impossible has been already shaken 
by Field, Onslow, Potter, Bishop, and others ; and now Sterndale 
Bennett has given it a harder blow than ever. Providence has 
watched over him from his cradle. . . . How far this development 
was promoted by the careful instruction he received at the Royal 
Academy of Music, in London, under masters like Crotch and 
Cipriani Potter, and by his own indefatigable studies, I know not ; 
I only know that out of this chrysalis has burst a truly glorious 
butterfly, fluttering through the summer air, now lighting on this 
flower and now on that, and leaving us to follow with eager eyes 
and outstretched hands, A soaring spirit like this could not be con- 
tented to remain on its native earth without desiring to behold the 
land where its two greatest predecessors, Mozart and Beethoven, 
first saw the light. And thus it has come to pass that the favourite 





of the London public, and the pride of musical England, is residing 
with us. 

“ As to the character of Bennett’s compositions, no one can fail to 
be struck at first sight by their strong a likeness to those of 
Mendelssohn. There is the same beauty of form, the same poetic 
depth of clearness, the same ideal purity, the same divine power of 
impressing the hearer. And yet there is a distinction. It is even 
more evident in their playing than in their compositions. The 
Englishman excels in adhenty and finished detail; Mendelssohn in 
energy and of the entire scope of the piece. The one is as 
delicate in the gradations of his softest pianos as the other is power- 
ful and inexhaustible in his glorious fortes. Here we are rivetted by 
the divine expression of a single countenance ; there we seem to be 
looking into one of Raffaelle’s backgrounds studded with hundreds 
of sweet cherub faces. And their compositions present somewhat 
similar contrasts. While Mendelssohn gives in fantastic outlines all 
the wild revelry of a Midsummer Night’s Dream, Bennett’s imagi- 
nation was aroused by the Merry Wives of Windsor. The one 
spreads before us the slumbering ocean in all its boundless expanse ; 
the other fondly lingers by the softly rippling lake, with the moon- 
beams quivering on its surface. 

“ T have still much to say on this interesting topic—how these and 
similar pieces are mere trifles by the side of his larger works—such 
as his six symphonies, his three pianoforte concertos, his six orches- 
tral overtures—to Parasina, the Néiads, &c.; how he knows all Han- 
del by heart ; how he can play all Mozart’s operas on the piano, so 
as to bring them bodily before your eyes. All this and much more 
I could tell ; but here he is himself! I can keep him off no longer ; 
he has been looking over my shoulder for ever so long, and keeps 
asking, ‘What are you writing there?’ ‘Dear old fellow! if you 
only knew what I have been saying !’” 


Introduced in such glowing and affectionate terms, what wonder 
that Bennett and his music were warmly received. Several of his 
more important works were performed at the Gewandhaus Concerts 
in Leipsic, then under Mendelssohn’s direction, whilst, as pianist 
not less than as composer, the young Englishman obtained the most 
flattering recognition. But perhaps the best measure of the impres- 
sion made then, and subsequently upon the professors and amateurs 
of Germany, is supplied by the fact that, in 1853, when the 
conductorship of the Gewandhaus fell vacant, Bennett was invited 
to the post. The significance of this can hardly be appreciated by 
Englishmen, who are accustomed to see foreigners in the high places 
of music, but among the Germans it would be regarded as almost a 
phenomenal honour. Returning to England after the successful 
visit of 1836, Bennett soon settled down to the ordinary work of a 
professor, composing, performing, and teaching with equal success. 
But he was destined to an ultimate position in harmony with the 
richness of his gifts ; and when, in 1844, he became a candidate for 
the Chair of Music in the University of Edinburgh, the first upward 
step was taken. True, the wise men of Modern Athens rejected his 
claims, and preferred another candidate, about whom it is needless 
to speak ; but the contest brought Bennett prominently forward, 
and elicited from Mendelssohn, then in the zenith of his fame, a 
testimonial of priceless value. Whatever opinion the great master 
had put into deeds at Leipsic, he here put into words, and it was 
not the smallest of Sterndale Bennett's distinctions that such men 
as Schumann and Mendelssohn laid the homage of their admiration 
at his feet. Twelve years passed, during which our master, though 
not composing with the ardour of an earlier time, led a busy life ; 
and then came the first of a crowd of honours, The Music Chair 
at Cambridge, vacated by the death of Dr Walmisley, was offered 
to Sterndale Bennett, and so it happened that the chorister boy of 
King’s in 1826 became thirty years later the musical head of the 
University. Nor did this distinction come alone. After Herr 
Wagner’s disastrous campaign in 1855 as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society’s Concerts, it was found needful to place the baton in 
other hands, and to whom could the directors more naturally turn 
than to the chief English musician of the day? Dr Bennett accepted 
the post, and held it till 1868, when he made way for Mr Cusins. 
How far his reign was a success, and in what degree he brought to 
the discharge of his duties the mingled strength and delicacy of a 
perfect chef d’orchestre, are questions which, if propounded, would 
receive a variety of answers, True it is, assuredly, that in nice 
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perception of a composer’s meaning, and in sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the methods by which it was conveyed, few conductors 
could equal Sterndale Bennett. He may have lacked—nay, he 
did lack—the firmness, energy, and power of command that 
enable a chef d’orchestre to animate every subordinate with 
his own spirit; but, assuming that these merits could not 
be found united, he at least possessed the more essential. In 
1858 Yorkshire recognized its now distinguished son by inviting 
him to preside over a grand festival at Leeds, and there was pro- 
duced that beautiful and graceful work which, under the name of 
The May Queen, ranks among the classics of music. With this 
chef @euvre the career of Sterndale Bennett as a composer may be 
said to have reached its highest point. He did not, like Rossini, 
after Guillaume Tell, lay down his pen, but he had none the less 
done his devoir, and won his highest honours as an art-creator. 
In 1862, Dr Bennett composed the work which represented English 
music at the opening of the International Exhibition, the words 
being a poem by Tennyson—‘“‘ Uplift a Thousand Voices”; and in 
the same year he co-operated with the late Canon Kingsley in the 
Ode performed at the installation of the Duke of Devonshire as 
Chancellor of his University. The remainder of Dr Bennett's career 
is less noticeable for public work than for an accumulation of dis- 
tinctions. In 1869, Cambridge enrolled him among her Masters of 
Arts, the Royal Academy having, a year previously, placed him at 
its head, in succession to Mr Lucas, Oxford subsequently made 
him a D.C.L., and on March 24th, 1871, her Majesty the Queen 
bestowed upon him the honour of knighthood. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that all this time the pen of the composer of the 
May Queen was idle. For the Birmingham Festival of 1867 Dr Ben- 
nett wrote his only oratorio, Zhe Woman of Samaria—a work none 
the less full of beautiful music because it failed to achieve popular 
distinction. That the Woman of Samaria is not free from 
errors of judgment may be conceded, and yet leave much 
that some day or other will secure higher appreciation than 
it has hitherto obtained. The 24th of March, 1871, was a 
proud day in the life of the Sheffield organist’s son; but a 
prouder, perhaps, was the 7th of April, 1872, when, in St 
James's Hall, from the hands of the Attorney-General—now Lord 
Coleridge—while the élite of musical London watched and applauded, 
Sir Sterndale Bennett received an address announcing that a biennial 
musical scholarship had been founded in his name. Hundreds who 
were present will now recall the scene, and once more behold the 
slight nervous frame of the honoured master as the work of his life 
was thus crowned and consummated. In a measure, this was Stern- 
dale Bennett's farewell ; and, though none knew the actual solemnity 
of the occasion, the speech of the Attorney-General was an elegy as 
well as an eulogium. Unwittingly Sir J. D. Coleridge summed up a 
life, when, referring to the limited repute of English composers, he 
said :—‘* It has been the just good fortune of Sir Sterndale Bennett 
to put an end to this somewhat provincial character of English 
music, and to bring it about that the name and works of an English 
musician shall be known and honoured and admired beyond the 
limits of the empire, and amongst other great and cultivated nations ; 
and since the day when he first went to Leipsic, at twenty years of 
age, carrying with him the overture to the Naiades, to which we 
have just listened with pleasure, up to the present hour, his fame 
has gone on increasing day by day, until it has assumed the solid and 
proud proportions which it is no less an act of justice than of pleasure 
for us to acknowledge.” 

Here, too, we must quote the felicitous words with which the 
Attorney-General accompanied the presentation. Referring to the 
testimonial, he said :—‘‘ Take it, keep it, treasure it, hand it down 
to your posterity, to keep alive the memory of this day when you 
and I alike are gone to our rest; to keep fresh the recollection of 
the admiration we feel for the man of genius, the respect and honour 
We feel for the great artist, and the affectionate regard and esteem 
in which we hold an excellent and honourable man.” With the 
applause which confirmed these words ringing in his ears Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett retired from public view ; and though he worked on 





nearly to the end—composing his beautiful sonata, The Maid of 
Orleans, for example—his career may be said to have closed with 
that grand proof of esteem and admiration. 

We do not assume here and now to gauge the genius of the de- 
parted musician, nor to discuss the reasons which might be assigned 
for the comparative non-productiveness of his later years. Granted, 
as regards the second point, that Sir Sterndale Bennett's ripe man- 
hood did not fulfil the brilliant hopes of his youth, it is not for us to 
pry into causes which may have been absolutely personal to himself. 
Rather, at this time especially, should we encourage a feeling of 
gratitude for the many things of beauty with which the deceased 
master enriched his art, and for the proof his career gives that merit, 
even in one who never asserts himself, is sure to meet with its 
reward. Sir Sterndale Bennett was no hunter after popularity. He 
not ever anxious to keep himself before the public eye, seeking 
rather to avoid it with an earnestness well nigh culpable. All the 
stronger for this is the testimony borne by the honours lavished upon 
him. Of his ultimate place in music it would be rash to speak with 
confidence. The time may be at hand when that which has hitherto 
been accounted a composer's strength will be set down as his weak- 
ness, through a reversal of the canons of art; in which case Stern- 
dale Bennett, as he flourished with his friend Mendelssohn, will 
suffer with him. Anyhow, we who were so lately his contemporaries 
value the delicate fancy, the graceful expression, and rich culture of 
Sterndale Bennett’s muse. We, at least, shall keep and cherish his 
works as the productions of a richly-gifted man, and when, in a few 
days, all musical England, in body or in spirit, stands at the side of 
his grave, the ‘‘Requiescat in pace” will apply only to the dust 
which returns to dust, for, while a love of genuine music exists, so 
long will Sterndale Bennett live and move amongst us. 





We take the following, apropos of the late Sterndale Bennett, 
from the Figaro of February 6th :— 

The death of Sir William Sterndale Bennett will cause a feeling 
of the deepest grief throughout the whole world of music. An 
Englishman by birth and education, a composer of sterling merit, 
perhaps the best native writer we ever possessed, and a musician of 
the highest order, it is tolerably safe to say that his name will ever 
be associated with that of English music. Like many men of true 
genius, Sterndale Bennett has been the architect of his own 
fortunes. ©. ot 8 2 Gin Ses re - BA ee 

Of his many works it is unnecessary to speak in detail. His 
symphonies, his trios, sonatas, and other chamber music—his piano- 
forte concertos (which, since the departure of Arabella Goddard, one 
of the most ardent disciples and admirers of Bennett, and a lady to 
whom English music owes a deep debt of gratitude), are known to 
musicians of every country. * * * * Equally unnecessary is it 
to speak of his overtures; the Naiades, the Wood Nymphs, Parasina, 
and his last, the poetic Fantasia overture, Paradise and the Peri. 
* * * Bennett never composed an opera ; but his oratorio, The 
Woman of Samaria, and his cantata, The May Queen, have long 
been accepted as works of the very highest order. 

His personal virtues and his capacity for drawing towards him 
the hearts of all who knew him are well known. His great gifts 
and exceptional talent as composer and executant commanded the 
respect both of amateurs and musicians ; his many pupils had for 
him a respect and adoration bordering almost upon idolatry, while 
his intimate acquaintances, more numerous in England and Germany 
than those who knew him not would consider possible, will lament 
the death of a true friend, and of one of the most remarkable men 
of the age. In the words of Tom Moore, Sterndale Bennett truly 
was 

‘¢One who, in life, where’er he moved, 
Drew after him the hearts of many.” 

His long labouring in the cause of English music needs no mention. 
In early years few men worked harder ; his numerous compositions 
attest the industry of his youthful days, and their great popularity 
is sufficient to tell of their worth. Refined, graceful, melodious, 





and bearing the stamp of their author’s strong individuality, the 
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compositions of Sterndale Bennett, many years ago, obtained for 
him the richly-earned title of the ‘‘ English Mendelssohn.” His 
seven years’ work as Principal of the Royal Academy of Music com- 
menced at an age at which a successful and popular composer, a man 
full of dignities and honours, might with reason have deemed that 
the time had come for rest and retirement, shows his sterling love 
for English music and his earnest desire to raise the tone of art in 
his native land. When next we hear the incomparable music which 
he has set to Paradise and the Peri, we can comprehend the sigh of 
relief to the wearied composer, as the Peri seems to speak the 
words :— 
‘* Joy, joy, for ever! my task is done ; 
The gates are pass’d, and heaven is won!” 


Sterndale Bennett is now laid to his rest. The mortal man has 
gone, but his works, which are immortal, will remain to remind us 
of our friend. For long the premier musician of England, we now 
must seek for another to fill his place, and find him if we can. 
Sterndale Bennett died as he had lived—“ in harness.” Until his 
last illness prostrated him, his work at the Royal Academy of Music 
was carried on with all the vigour and industry of youth. Within 
the last two years he has enriched the repertory of chamber music 
with a sonata, which has excited the admiration of even professed 
champions of the Music of the Future. He dies surrounded by the 
atmosphere of music, bequeathing to posterity his immortal works. 
His epitaph should be in the words of the poet he has so beautifully 
illustrated :— 

‘** Sleep,’ said the Peri, as softly she stole 
The farewell sigh of that vanishing soul, 
As true as e’er warmed the human breast ; 
‘Sleep on, in visions of odour rest ! 
In “te end airs than ever yet stirr’d 
The enchanted pile of that holy bird, 
Who sings at the last his own death lay, 
And in music and perfume dies away.’ ” 
CHERUBINO. 


.— 


“THE SHADOW OF DEATH.” 
(To the Editor of the * Pall Mall Gazette.”) 

S1r,—I beg to be allowed to correct a mistake made in a paragraph 
of your to-day’s paper concerning the position of the principal figure in 
my last picture. “Mr Holman Hunt’s attention,” it says, “has been 
called to the fact that in his picture of ‘ The Shadow of Death’ he hax 
represented the Saviour as sawing with his left hand;” and the writer 
goes on to say that I justify this—misquoting my own words to give this 
sense. The letter in the Athenwum of last week will prove to any per- 
son who reads it candidly that my meaning was that the Saviour had 
been sawing with the right ard holding the plank with the left hand, 
and that in relinquishing his task he had stepped across the tressel to 
the space between it and the Virgin. It is only the liberty taken in 
imagining that the Saviour has moved from the standing place of his 
sawing for which I wished to account. I cannot, Sir, overlook the 
fact that in your paper the perversion of my meaning given is unfairly 
designed to mislead your readers, and that I have the right to disprove 
such a mischievous misstatement, although I have none to dispute your 
critic’s judgment on art questions.—1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


January 28, W. Hoitman Honr. 


Drespey.—We had a genuine artistic treat when Madame Otto- 
Alveleben, whom the Dresdeners admire so much, gave a concert at the 
Hotel de Saxe, assisted by such eminent artists as Herr Reinecke, the 
Conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts, Herr De Ahna, 
Concertmeister of Berlin, and Herren Zizold and Meinel. All the 
local papers bestow the highest praise on our celebrated townswoman, 
The Dresdener Journal says :—* Frau Otto-Alvsleben has not lost any- 
thing of the beautifully soft and clear timbre, nor of the purity and 
smoothness of her sympathetic voice. Her well-known technique, full 
of artistically and musically correct feeling, was visible in all her per- 
formancer, Her singing of Meyerbeer’s aria from L’Etoile du Nord, 
with the accompaniment of two flutes, was distinguished throughout 
by clever and fluent vocalism, and perfect accuracy of intonation.” The 
Dresdener Press writes :—‘ Frau Otto-Alvsleben, so much appreciated 
in England, especially in oratorio, gave the aria of Cleopatra, in 
Handel’s Julius Casar, which she executed with such accuracy and pre- 
cision as to provoke unanimous applause. Equally distinguished was 
her performance of all her other pieces, and the richness and power of 
her voice were as much admired as the highly artistic use she made of it. 








MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.”’) 


The novelty at last Monday week’s concert was a pianoforte Trio 
by Chopin, whose works, if not unduly neglected, looking at their 
comparative value, are played in St James’s Hall less frequently 
than the repute of the author would warrant. Thanks to his de- 
lightful pianoforte music, Chopin is more intimately known by 
the public at large than many composers who were far greater 
musicians, and it goes to show on what strict principles the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts are conducted when the most important 
chamber-pieceof sucha man is played for the first time in the seven- 
teenth season. But, though the Trio comes late, and though it may 
not be a great work in the sense that most of its predecessors are 
great, it is none the less welcome. Those among the auwiience 
who took with them vivid impressions of Chopin’s peculiar grace, 
refinement, and originality, derived from his best known composi- 
tions, were perhapsdisappointed with the Trio, which must have been 
written at an early period of the master’s career. It is undoubt- 
edly true, as the annotated programme observed, that the work 
“exhibits few of those characteristic features that distinguished his 
(Chopin's) ripe maturity,” but it is not less beyond question that 
even moderate keenness of sight detects the composer in every 
movement. Moreover, those characteristics of the rio which 
are not Chopin's in the popular and accepted sense, are Chopin's 
all the same, it being impossible to say that they come from any 
extraneous source. From first to last, the work is original, and 
the impression of this fact is made stronger by the very degree 
in which the music fails to sugge-t the master as he is best 
known. The Trio exhibits certain broad peculiarities which are 
worthy of note, especially with regard to its form. Chopin 
wrote at a time when the laws of form in music were far more 
rigidly applied than now—it seems a virtue to break them 
in our time—and therefore a'l the greater importance attaches to 
the proofs here exhibited of independent thought. Mr Chappell's 
acute analyst could not fail to observe, and observing, lay stress 
upon, the fact that the opening Allegro, for example, boldly 
ignores the orthodox poems of keys, and continues nearly 
throughout in that of G minor, Very many amateurs, even of 
the present day, look upon this as an offence against the “ pro- 
prieties,” and do not hesitate to hold the culprit worthy of 
condign punishment, But we are not now to discuss its propriety 
or impropriety further than the expression of an opinion that the 
ear is the standard by which to judge everything in music, and 
not tradition, nor even an intellectual conception of what makes 
correctness, Judged by the ear, the form of Chopin's Allegro 
is justified, and from this there can be no appeal. Another 
feature to be remarked is the unusual prominence of the piano- 
forte in every movement, save, perhaps, the Adagio. Chopin 
was above all things a writer for his own instrument; and no 
conditions availed to make him do other than give it a marked 
supremacy. In the case of the present work this predilection 
operated well, inasmuch as a good deal of its charm arises from 
the graceful, brilliant, and thoroughly characteristic pianoforte 
part. But, putting technical criticism aside, let us join with Mon- 
day week's audience in applauding a work so fresh and interesting, 
and in expressing a hope that it may soon be heard again. ‘The 
performance by Mdlle Marie Krebs, Mdme Nerwia, and Signor 
Piatti would have satisfied the not easily pleased composer him- 
self, Especially must Mdlle Krebs be praised for a rendering of 
her difficult part such as could only be compassed by the highest 
executive powers. With the novelty of the evening were given 
Haydn’s pretty quartet in G major (Op. 54); DBeethoven’s 
pianoforte sonata in D major (Op. 10)—to the quick movements 
of which Mdlle Krebs did full justice—and Mozart's Sonata in G 
for violin and piano. Miss Antoinette Sterling sang no less than 
five songs ; two by Rubinstein, the beauties of which are recon- 
dite ; and three by Schubert. Mr Zerbini was, as always, an 
excellent accompanist. 


Baun-wick.—After long negotiations, Mad. Luce. has engaged to 
sing once at the Ducal Theatre the part of Selica in L’4fricaine for 
the sum of 3,000 marks, As she will not sing fcr less, the Intendant 
has been obliged to consent to her terms; but, not to be out of pocket, 
he will double or treble the prices of admission. 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 

The ‘ Popular” Concert which took place on the afternoon of 
Saturday last was tolerably well attended. ‘The programme, if pre- 
senting no feature of novelty, was well selected, and the audience 
found its accustomed enjoyment in the singing of the several artists 
engaged in it. Miss Antoinette Sterling was in excellent voice. 
Her delivery of Haydn’s fine song, “L’Alleluia de Sinai,” 
with organ, violin, and harp accompaniment, was one of the 
specialties of the day, and was as impulsive as a pure, devotional 
sensibility of manner could make it, ‘The second contribution of 
this lady was Mr Barnby’s new song, “‘ When the tide comes in,” 
which, as we predicted, is making its way into the good graces of 
the public; and the third, her well-known version of the quaint 
old ballad, ‘The Three Ravens.” Mdlle Johanna Levier, who 
has permanently identified herself with these concerts, sang the 
pretty arietta of Annchen, in Der Freischiitz, “Kommt ein 
schankler Bursch gegannen;” Gounod’s ‘‘ Quand tu chantes 
bercée,” and ‘The Last Rose of Summer,” in her own neat and 
unpretending style; and Mr Cummings again earned his oft- 
established right to honourable mention by his cultivated render- 
ing of Roeckel’s song, ‘‘ Only for Thee,” and “Tom Bowling,” in 
each of which he produced his customary effect. Mr Whitney is 
fast ripening into celebrity as a singer of ballads of the domestic 
school, and his efforts on the present occasion—Wallace’s ‘ In 
Happy Moments,” from Maritana, and Molloy’s “ Shipwright ”— 
won general admiration for the refined tastefulness of his method. 
In the course of the morning, violin solos (by Hiller and Bach) 
were played by Herr Wilhelmj, whose suave and silvery tone, and 
masterly powers of execution, were forcibly revealed, and 
challenged universal applause. Besides the above, there were 
certain clever organ performances, by Mr Hoyte, who, it may be 
observed, was encored in an Andante by Batiste ; the Albert Hall 
choristers, at intervals, giving specimens of their matured skill 
in the art of part-singing—as, for instance, in the favourite 
madrigal of Festa, “ Down in a flow'ry vale,” which, by common 
demand, was repeated. Mr Randegger accompanied. 

The attendance on Tuesday evening last, the occasion of the 
Orchestral Concert, was better than usual, ‘I'he prevalence of a 
slight fog was an inconvenience, but the programme was too good 
to be overlooked, and hence the amphitheatre and arena seats 
wore a very brilliant aspect, ‘The principal orchestral selections con- 
sisted of the Italian Symphony by Mendelssohn, and the two over- 
tures, Weber's Freischiitzand Sullivan's Jn Memoriam, the last chosen, 
no doubt, by way of tribute to the recent irreparable loss English 
music has sustained by the death of Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett, to whose memory further reference was made by an 
incidental performance of the Dead March in Saul. ‘The 
delivery of the symphony was all that could have been expected 
from the body of picked players now assembled under Mr 
Barnby’s experienced rule, and was even superior, if it be possible, 
to the performance which took place in December last. Every 
fresh hearing of Mr Sullivan's deeply suggestive overture adds to 
the admiration it has engendered, whether on the score of art or 
feeling ; and when associated, as it was upon this occasion, with a 
revered and honoured name, it becomes doubly touching and 
impressive. In the first part of the concert, Herr Wilhelmj 
made further advances in the good opinion of the public by his 
performance of a violin concerto, not hitherto heard iu this 
country, by Herr Héyar, a Kapellmeister at Zurich, and 
a composer, it is alleged, of songs and choral music now en- 
joying considerable popularity in Germany. Of the merits of 
the new concerto it is too early to judge, but the accomplished 
analyst of the concert programmes calls attention, with his 
accustomed discriminative intelligence, to its leading points of 
lnterest—certain novelties of form and development being, 
apparently, the most remarkable, The music was heard with 
satisfaction. As regarded the executancy of Herr Wilhelmj, 
there could be but one verdict as to its consummate excellence— 
an excellence again ’demonstrated in the second part of the pro- 
gramme, when he played a setting, by himself, of Wagner's 
“ Albumblatt,” and (accompanied Sy Herr Rudolph Niemann 
on the pianoforte) another similar setting of a Notturno 
by Chopin. Herr Wilhelmj will doubtless be a conspicuous 

figure among the celebrities of the forthcoming season, He has 


Mdlle Johanna Levier was the lady vocalist, and, as usual won 
both ear and heart by her graceful interpretation of Mendelssohn’s 
charming lieder, ‘ Friihlingslied ” and “ Lieblingsplatzchen,” and 
Schubert’s and Brahms’ equally charming “ Liebesbotschaft ” and 
“ Wiegenlied”"—the last, a veritable exemplification of “ the 
linked sweetness long drawn out,” being encored with acclamation, 
as it has been before when Mdlle Levier has sung it, and as it 
will be again. The second vocalist was Mr Cummings, whose 
‘* Deeper and deeper still” and ‘‘ Waft her angels,” created the 
accustomed impression. This agreeable singer was also set down 
for Molique’s finely conceived song, ‘‘ When the moon is brightly 
shining.” The vocalists were accompanied by Mr Randegger 
with his wonted skill.—D. H. H. 


——S 
PHILHARMONIC THEATRE. 


Last night Balfe’s most popular opera, The Bohemian Girl, was 
produced, for the first time, at the Philharmonic Theatre, Isling- 
ton; and the fact is, in an artistic sense, somewhat significant. 
This theatre has hitherto been devoted to English versions of 
opera-bouffe. Offenbach’s Geneviéve de Brabant the Fleur de Lys 
of Léon Délibes, the Fille de Madame Angot of Lecocq drew 
thousands of people weekly from all parts of London to the little 
theatre at Islington; and it became the chief temple of opera- 
bouffe in this country. The faith or the zeal of worshippers 
visibly cooled of late, and even Lecocq’s Giroflé-Girofla—a charm- 
ing work—with elegantly written lyric versions (by Mr Camp- 
bell Clarke) of the principal vocal numbers, failed to attract per- 
manently. That, under such circumstances, recourse should be 
had to higher forms of art is a gratifying recognition of artistic 
truths, which for a long time were preached to deaf ears; and 
we are glad to record the complete success of the experiment 
made last night, and the enthusiastic reception given to legiti- 
mate operatic art by an audience hitherto accustomed to art by 
no means legitimate. 

Mr Nordblom, one of our best acting tenors, made a genuine 
success as Thaddeus, and obtained a double encore for “* When 
other lips,” which was beautifully sung. Mr Rosenthal was an 
admirably Count Arnheim, and was deservedly encored after 
“The heart bowed down.” ‘This gentleman, although chiefly 
known in London as an exponent of opera-bouffe, has for a long 
time enjoyed a high reputation in the provinces as an operatic 
baritone ; and his performance last night proved him to be one 
of the best representatives of the Count Arnheim at present on 
the stage. Miss Monroe was an agreeable representative of 
Arline, and was encored after the favourite air, ‘‘ I dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble halls.” Miss Manetti was similarly complimented 
after the song, ‘‘ Love smiles but to deceive,” which (like most 
Gipsy Queens) she interpolated. Mr Knight Aston, as Florestan, 
and Mr Marler, as Devilshoof, were acceptable; the choruses 
were fairly good ; the band efficient, though somewhat too strong 
in the brass instruments ; and Mr Eayres conducted skilfully. 
Should the Bohemian Girl prove to be a permanent attraction, 
other English operas will be produced by the management. 
Islington was for a long time the home of the Shakespearian 
drama; and if the earnest care displayed by Messrs Phelps and 
Greenwood in the casting, mounting, and rehearsing of the legiti- 
mate drama be emulated at the Philharmonic Theatre, it may 
acquire new lustre as the home of English opera. 

Carer O’Corsy (Bart.) 








Minay.—Sig. Manzotti’s ballet, Pietro Micca, previously performed 
at the ‘I'eatro dal Verme, has replaced Sig. Monplaisir’s Giulio Cesare 
at the Scala, and proved a decided hit. Sig. Pinzuti’s ballet, also, La 
Stella del Marinajo has been successful at the Teatro della Canobbiana. 
—Giroflé-Girofla has not proved particularly attractive at the Teatro 
dal Verme. 

BresLav.—Some seven years ago, a grand five-act romantic opera, 
Gustav Wasa, der Held des Nordens, was produced and frequently 
repeated at Weimar. It has now been brought out with marked 
success at the Stadttheater here, where its composer, Herr Carl Goetz, 
is conductor, That gentleman was called on, the first night, at the 
conclusion of the second act, and, also, at the conclusion of the fifth._— 
Herr Johannes Brahms recently paid this town a visit, playing at the 
sixth Subscription Concert, and at the Seventh Evening for Chamber 





come—been listened to—and, most undeniably, has conquered, 
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STERNDALE BENNETT'S G MINOR SYMPHONY 
(No. 7) AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


(From the “ Musical Standard.”) 


Sir W. Sterndale Bennett ranks so high as a creative genius, to say nought 
of his transcendent merits as an artist, and his ability as a professor, that we 
almost hesitate to gild the thrice assayed and genuine gold. But noblesse— 
(we mean Sir Sterndale’s noblesse)—nous oblige. He is a tone-poet, pure and 
simple; a great composer ; and, as regards the evolution of his ideas, a crafts- 
man who, in accordance with the canon of Horatius Flaccus, most artfully 
conceals his instrumentality. The English accept Sir Sterndale Bennett as 
their noblest representative; and Germany, naturally disposed to frown upon 
foreigners from a high stand-point, because so rich in her own resources, has 
adopted him as one of her own sons. This symphony, the pianoforte concerto 
in F minor; the overtures known as Naiades and Paradise and the Pert; 
and, not least, that vivid dramatic sonata, The Maid of Orleans (the property 
of Madame Arabella Goddard), proclaim the man and his merits without the 
necessity of tedious citation from the catalogue raisonné of his works. Let 
us speak of the symphony in G minor, written for the (old) Philharmonic 
Society, and first produced—(without the third movement) in June, 1864. 
We consider this work as a happy illustration of the composer's individual 
genius. Light and singularly graceful throughout, it is yet in parts eminently 
classical, and sufficiently severe to satisfy the strictest stickler for orthodoxy, 
according to the ‘‘canon laws” laid down by the great masters; whilst as 
regards symmetrical construction, gracefulness of ideas, charming contrast and 
exquisite delicacy, the symphony may fairly be ranked with the accepted orches- 
tral chefs-d’ceuvre. We doubt whether Sir Sterndale Bennett will ever bea 
favourite with the general public, or the. advanced modern” school. His 
music is far too good and too recherché. He will never condescend to write 
down to the low school-girl level of Liszt, and his compositions are far removed 
from the mistiness and noise which are essentials of Wagner. Whether in 
the loudest passages of a stretto, or the long drawn-out extreme harmonies 
of Sir Sterndale, we are never at a loss to discover both the time and rhythm 
which he is employing ; whereas in most of the music of the modern ultra- 
German writers, it is regarded as a sinful weakness to be bound by the rigid 
chain of measure and accent, to exhibit a leaning towards tune, or a fondness 
for one fixed tonology. When will mankind learn to distinguish between 
incoherent license and well-ordered freedom? Moral philosophy is here at 
one with music and the fine arts. 

Our readers may be reminded that the symphony now includes four move- 
ments, namely, an Allegro moderato in G minor, a Minuet (with trio) in B flat, 
a ‘‘ Romanza” (the added movement) in D major, and a Rondo finale (presto) 
in G minor. We were once more struck on Saturday with the large form and 
breadth of the ideas and treatment. Those who imagine that Bennett never 
thinks very deeply, never rises to earnestness and passion, must have ex- 
perienced surprise at the depth and fire displayed in the working up of the 
end of the first movement, where occurs that exquisitely tuneful motif 
in B flat, beginning with skips of the minor seventh. The charm of 
the minuet, in the relative major, lies in its deliciously fresh melody and in- 
genious little bits of imitation. It is quietly scored in the pastoral style 
throughout. What a fine contrast to this is the trio in E flat, written ex- 
clusively for the brass band, yet quite free from noise and blare. “G” need 
not have relied on a mere on dit in this part of his programme. The Minuet 
did originally form part of the Installation Ode composed in honour of the 
new Chancellor of the University of Cambridge—the Duke of Devonshire— 
by Mr Bennett (as Professor of Music), and performed at the Senate House, 
on Tuesday the 10th of June, 1862, at the Inauguration Concert. We had 
the good fortune to be present on the occasion, to see the Professor wave the 
baton, invested with his beautiful white gown of office, and to hear the 
enthusiastic applause of the assembled auditory (a numerous but select one), 
who “re-demanded” the movement, con amore e con tutta forza. The 
episodical change to G minor, when the Minuet is repeated, and the masterly 
transition from B flat to D major (the key of the succeeding “ Romanza”), 
which is effected by a few bars of orchestral prelude, once more brings forward 
the master mind in bold relief. The “ Romance,” itself aims at little. It is 
a little gem in the form of a “song without words,” varied by a charming 
contrast, for the sake of variety, in the accompaniment of the original scheme 
at its third occurrence, when the restless style and the lavish modulation in- 
duce a longing for the more quiescent tones of the original treatment. The 





concluding Rondo is, perhaps, the most uncommon of all the movements: the 
subject-matter so quaint and delicate, the little points of pizzicato so coquettish 
and sprightly. The effect of the augmented fifth in the second theme—(the 
skips from F natural to C sharp)—show that this Homer is never asleep when 
intent on his score, but always alive to his art. The sternness of form is here 
admirably subordinated to a freedom of thought, and treatment the most 
charming. We copy the concluding paragraph of ‘G” with great pleasure, 
and fully agree with its purport. “So”—writes this eloquent annotator— 
“so ends a work in which perfect symmetry, delicate fancy, purity of taste 
great individuality, and entire absence of exaggeration and extravagance, have 
combined to produce one of the pleasantest symphonies to listen to in the 
repertory of the orchestra. Would that its author would indulge us with a 
companion to it!” 


(From the “ Sunday Times.’’) 

Had any one doubted the fact that English musicians are admired and 
appreciated as much by the adherents of foreign factions as by their com- 
patriots, he would have been agreeably-surprised on the occasion of the thir- 
teenth Winter Concert in the Sydenham Palace by the flattering and hearty 
reception awarded to Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s symphony in G minor. The 
manner in which this beautiful composition was greeted is sufficient to prove 
that pure art, in its finest and most ssthetic forms, will always make its own 
way by the simple force of merit, and in this regard it is opposed to the refor- 
matory school of modern days, whose efforts need the most persistent propa- 
gandism, and even then fail to create any lasting impression. The symphony 
in G minor is unique in more than one respect. It is not only an English 
symphony, but the English symphony. Numbers of similar works ere now 
penned by English hands may have sufficed for one hearing, and have 
then been bundled into the lumber closet ; even a greater quantity may be in 
existence which have never been heard at all; while some few are deemed 
worthy of occasional revival. Sir W. S. Bennett's only symphony given to 
the public is a masterpiece of art, the handiwork of one of the most inventive 
musicians that any land yet boasts of, and the production of the ripe maturity 
of that scholarly composer who has become endeared to the world under 
the pseudonym of the “ English Mendelssohn.” 

We do not so often possess the opportunity of speaking about the G minor 
symphony that we can afford to pass it lightly by; and classical works always 
should command attention, no matter to what nationality they belong. When, 
therefore, the finest orchestral composition that England at present possesses is 
presented under such auspicious circumstances as those attendant upon its perform- 
ance by Mr Manns’ band, it may be rightly assumed to be a suitable time for due 
expatiation upon its merits. Of the antecedents of the work we need not 
speak at length, the barest chronicle of its production by the Philharmonic 
Society in 1864 as a “ new orchestral piece” in three movements, its eventual 
development into the strict four movement symphonic form and appearance 
under the title of Symphony, at the Philharmonic Concerts in 1867, and its 
first appearance at the Crystal Palace in 1870, sufficing to refresh the inemory 
of our readers. When first played at the Crystal Palace, however, Sir W. S. 
Bennett's symphony was in MS., but it was soon after engraved and issued 
both in score and in parts. What strikes the attention most particularly in 
the structure of the work is its compactness and unity, all the more remark- 
able from the fact of one movement being an interpolation. Whether it was 
the author's intention to have his G minor, like Mendelssohn's Scotch Sym- 
phony, played without any obvious pause throughout, we cannot undertake to 
say ; but certainly it bears the evidence of great pains having been taken in 
the moulding of each component part to fit the others. If the design—as we 
imagine it to be—was that the symphony should form a continuous whole, it 
is a great pity that this arrangement is not preserved in performance ; but if, 
on the other hand, the movements were meant to be separate, it seems to us 
that the two subsidiary portions (the Introduzione al Minuetto and Intermezzo) 
are somewhat superfluous. Without any introductory matter the symphony 
dashes at once into the allegro moderato—a movement full of bewitching 
grace, just tinged with sadness, most beautifully scored for the orchestra, and 
abounding in those independent figures for the various instruments which 
form so great a part of the charm of Schubert's instrumental compositions. 
This portion of the symphony is remarkably brief, the double bar being soon 
reached, and the working out being quite a subordinate matter. What has 
been done, however, has been wrought by a master who evidently knew the 
best purpose to which to put-the materials at his disposi. The meditative 
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recitative passages for the first violins are, perhaps, the most striking feature 
of the allegro, which is characterized throughout by great beauty of treatment 
and freshness and elegance of expression. The allegro over gives place to 
eight bars of modulation for the strings, which lead up to the minuetto in the 
relative major (B flat). This minuet is more like a reverie than one of those 
piquant and naive movements to be found in Haydn’s or Mozart’s compositions, 
and really possesses much of the character of a love song, with its quiet dreamy 
melody and rich harmonies, “G.” tells us that this minuet originally formed 
part of an Installation Ode, composed in 1862 by Mr Bennett in pursuance of 
his duties as professor of music in the University of Cambridge, “ where it 
points an allusion to the amusements of Alma Mater.” We fail to perceive 
the force of the latter remark—does it miean that dancing minuets are one of 
the ‘“‘amusements?” Coming after the smooth, flowing strains of the 
minuet, the trio breaks upon us rather suddenly with its marked accent and 
brazen tone. Trombones, horns, and trumpets are alone engaged in the trio, 
which is in every respect opposed to the character of the minuet. In the 
irecapitulation of the latter a new modulation into the initial key of the 
‘symphony (G minor) takes place; the original key (B flat) is, however, 
resumed, and the minuet ends as, it began, peacefully and tenderly. The 
next section is the interpolated movement, a “ Romanza” in D major, ushered 
in by a few transitory bars for the full orchestra, This is indeed, a pure 
song without words, having an exquisite and touching melody, given out by 
the violas, and accompanied by charming instrumental figures. The scoring here 
is beautiful, and the striking and effective modulati almost as characteristic 
of Sir W. S. Bennett as they are of Spohr—are happily and judiciously used. 
The romanza is repeated almost in its integrity, and then comes an episode 
of a more dramatic and restless nature, in which the character of the air and 
its accompaniment are changed ; after a time, however, the disturbance ceases, 
the violas take up once more the original dainty theme, and the movement 
closes quietly. An intermezzo tempo di minuetto leads from the romance to 
the finale, which is a fairy-like presto in rondo form. In marked contrast to 
each of the preceding movements is this; all the mystery of the allegro and 
the tender pleading accents of the minuet and romanza vanish and give place 
to a theme as delicate and airy as the most joyous of elfin strains, interspersed 
with subtle touches of humour. The alternation between the bowed notes and 
those played pizzicato is charming as well as amusing, and the spirit and 
vivacity with which the subject is kept up render the finale thoroughly enjoy- 
able, and a worthy wind-up to a work fraught with interest, and teeming with 
ideas throughout. Sir W. S. Bennett shows us, at any rate, that it is possible 
to unite melody with the highest forms of musical ‘expression, and his sym- 
phony in G minor is a direct refutation of the modern dictum, that the foun- 
tain of tune has run dry, and that it is only to “ new-found methods and to 
compounds strange ” that the musician of the present has to look for the due 
production of effect. The performance was up to the average of Crystal 
Palace playing, and the audience were thoroughly delighted with both the 
work and the manner in which it was rendered. We cannot quit the notice 





of the symphony without quoting the remarks “G.” has appended to his 


analysis in the book of words—‘ And so ends a work in which perfect sym- 
metry, delicate fancy, purity of taste, great individuality, and entire absence of 
exaggeration and extravagance, have combined to produce one of the pleasant- 
est symphonies to listen to in the repertory of the orchestra. Would that its 
author would indulge us with a companion to it.” 





(From the “ Observer.”) 

Yesterday the thirteenth Saturday concert of the season was given at the 
Crystal Palace, and presented many attractions. The chief instrumental work 
was the G minor symphony of Sir Sterndale Bennett—a charming work, which, 
strange to say, has not been heard here for five years past. In its original form, 
as first played at the concert of the Philharmonic Society, on the 27th June, 
1864, it consisted of three movements only, but it was subsequently enriched 
by the addition of the pathetic and graceful “ Romanza” which now forms one 
of the chief ornaments of the work; and in this shape it was reproduced in 
July, 1867, at the Philharmonic Society's concerts, From beginning to end 
it shows the hand of a master. It has no pretensions to grandeur, and is not 
remarkable for strongly developed sentiment, even in the larghetto cantabile 
“ Romanza; ” but it is so filled with grace and beauty that it enchains the ear of 
the listener ; and not once does passage occur which fails to repay attention. 
The first movement, ‘ Allegro moderato,” opens with a suggestive phrase for 


the violins, which recurs several times in the subsequent working out of this | of D0 work of art,” 


and the subsidiary “‘ subjects,” and is introduced with happy results in con- 
nection with the presentation of the latter by the wind instruments. The 
minuet which follows is less effective than the trio pomposo to which it leads, 
and both are surpassed by the beautiful ‘‘ Romanza.” This effective move- 
ment is full of the grace and sympathetic charm which belongs to its author’s 
compositions, and is none the less welcome because in some portions it is sugges- 
tive of Mendelssohn, while free from any suspicion of plagiarism. The final move- 
ment, a “ Rondo Presto,” is the most original and striking portion of the sym- 
phony, fall of height, melody, and playful fancy, and worthy of Mendelssohn him- 
self, Throughout the work the abundance of melody was not more remarkable 
than the happy use of the orchestra. The flute, oboe, andclarionet haveimportant 
parts to play, and these were more than safe in the hands of such artists as 
MM. Wells, Dubrucq, and Clinton. The strings and brass were also employed 
in a masterly way, and attention was kept on the alert, not only by the beauty 
of leading themes, but also by the variety of the orchestral devices which were 
unexpectedly manifested. The symphony was received with warm and prolonged 
applause, and will bear early repetition. 


— 
MUSIC AT BERLIN. 


The third character chosen by Herr Ernst, at the Royal Opera- 
house, was that of Manrico in J/ Trovatore. Though his per- 
formance was nothing extraordinary, it was good enough, appar- 
ently, to satisfy Herr von Hiilsen, the Intendant-General, for 
Herr Ernst has been permanently secured, his engagement com- 
mencing from the 1st April next. Madlle Brandt was effective 
as Azucena. Herr Wiierst’s comic opera, A-ing-fo-hi, was suc- 
cessfully produced on the 25th ult. On the 22nd ult., there was 
a grand Subscription Ball, on a very magnificent scale, the 
Emperor and Empress, with their whole Court, being present. 

La Jolie Parfumeuse, or Schénrdschen, as they have re-named it 
here, continues its course at the Wallner-Theater, but without 
creating the furore which attended other works by the same com- 
poser. The principal parts are sustained with great spirit by 
Mesdes Mila Réder, Wares Liéffiler, Herren Helmerding, 
Engel, and Wilken. 

The programme of the first Quartet Soirée given by Herren 
Rehfeld, Sandow, Gustav Richter, and Jacobowski, consisted 
exclusively of works by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. The 
success of this first Soirée augurs well for the result of the new 
venture, 

Herr Joseph Wieniawski’s concert at the Singacademie at- 
tracted a fair and tolerably enthusiastic audience. 

Dr W. Langhans has presented a petition from the Universal 
Musical Association of Germany, praying the Prussian House of 
Representatives to call upon the Prussian Government to intro- 
duce generally the collegiate system, after the model of the Royal 
High Schools for Science, and the Royal High School for Music. 

For some time, the Post warmly espoused the cause of Herr 
R. Wagner, and of his music. Recently,a change has come oer 
the spirit of its dream. Speaking of the performance, not long 
ago, of Euryanthe at the Royal Operahouse, the above paper 
remarks: ‘This Euryanthe is a casket of precious pearls, 
centuries hence—as long asa song is heard—Posterity will rejoice 
in it with pride and rapture, when Der Fliegende Hollander, 
Rienzi, and Tannhéuser shall have long slumbered covered with 
dust on library-shelves, and only form part of the history of 
music.” 

The Echo publishes the following remarks for the benefit of 
the Corporation :— 

‘“‘ The City Fathers are forgetting among the very many celebrated 
children of the capital the most celebrated. We cannot otherwise 
explain why, in the long list of men whose effigies are to adorn the 
Rathhaus, music is represented solely by Felix Mendelssohn (born, by 
the way, at Hamburgh). We would not on any account miss this 
master from the hall of fame, or have him, for instance, changed for 
Zelter or Rungenhagen, but we must seriously direct attention to the 
fact that there was born in Berlin a master of tone who also gained a 
world-wide reputation, and who, moreover, held a high post in Berlin, 
where he was, moreover, buried. This master—Meyerbeer—has, 
most inexplicably, been forgotten! It might very easily come to pass 
that, for such want of reverence, the French would justly make 
merry at our expense. Let this incomprehensible fault be at once 
rectified, and, should there not otherwise be space enough, let one of 
those in the list be omitted whose name recalls no song, no heroic book 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 





SEVENTEENTH SEASON, 1874-5. 
DrrEcTOoR—Mr S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE TWENTY-FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 8, 18765. 


First Appearance of HERR JOSEPH JOACHIM. 





Programme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in D minor, Op. 161, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
—MM. Joacum™, L, Ries, STRAUS, and PraTTI (by desire) .. Schubert, 
SONG, “‘ L’esperto nocchiero""—Miss ENRIQUEZ on oe .. Buononcini, 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 29, No. 3, for pianoforte alone—Mr F N 
TAYLOR... “ By os sa os ee és .. Beethoven, 
PART II. 
ANDANTE and ALLEGRO, from Sonata in A minor, for violin alone 
—Herr JOACHIM .. oe a on ee s ie .. Bach, 
SONG, “Adina” —Miss ENRIQUEZ .. be . Schubert, 


QUINTET, in E flat, Op. 44, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, end 
violoncello—Mr FRANKLIN TAYLOR, MM, Joacuim, L. Bigs, 
STRAUS, and PIATTI oe re os . oo .. Schumann, 


CONDUCTOR .. Mr ZERBINI, 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 6, 1875. 
To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 
QUARTET, in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM, SAINTON, L. RIES, ZERBINI, and PIATTI . Beethoven, 


SONG, “Name the glad day”—Miss HELEN HORNE .. * .. Dussek, 


FANTASIEBILDER, Op. 26, for pianoforte alone (first time at the 
Popular Concerts)—Dr, HANS VON BULOW...  .. «ss 


SONATA, in F major, for Penge and violin (first time at the 
Popular Concerts)—Dr Hans VON BuLOW and M. SAINTON ., Greig. 


SONG, ‘Pack, clouds, away”—Miss HELEN HoRNE—Clarionet 
obbligato, Mr LAZARUS .. A ie és be “a G, A, Macfarren. 


QUINTET, in D minor, 7 130, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, 
and violoncello—Dr HANS VON BuLOW, MM, SAINTON, L Rigs, 
ZERBINI, and PIATTI ne ae a $ op : oe 


Conductor - ‘Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
YRYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT.—Tuis 


Day. Herr Joachim will make his first appearance in England for the 
season. The programme will include: Suite in OC for orchestra (J. S. Bach), 
first time in England; Scena for soprano solo (Weber), first time; Recitative, 
Adagio, and Allegro for violin (Spohr); Notturno for violin, with accompaniment 
for violas, ‘cellos, basses, and wind (Joachim), first time in England; Symphony, 
No. 4, in B flat (Beethoven). Vocalists—Miss Sophie Lowe and Mr Pearson. 
Conductor—Mr MANNS, Transferable stall tickets for remaining Eleven Concerts, 
One Guinea. Stalls for single Concert, Half-a-Crown, 


OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY: 

‘‘ MESSIAH” on ASH WEDNESDAY, Feb, 10. Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 

ton, Miss Emily Spiller, Madame Patey fed first opens since her return from 

Paris), Mr Vernon Rigby, and Mr Whitney. Solo Trumpet—Mr T. Harper. 

Organist—Dr Stainer. Conductor—Mr Barnpy. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 28, 6d.; 

Admission, One Shilling; now ready at NOVELLO's, 1, Berners Street, and 35, 
Poultry ; and at the Royal Albert Hall, 


ONS. ALEXANDRE BILLET’S SECOND RECITAL 
(FIFTH SERIES) of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place on 
EDNESDAY, February 17th, 1875, at Three o'clock precisely, at ST GEORGE'S 
HAL. Programme: Trio, C minor, as 1, No, 3, pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello (Beethoven)—MM. Billet, Henry Holmes, and Paque; Fuga, F minor (Scar- 
latti); Characteristic Pieces, Op. 7, Nos. 3 and 4, pianoforte alone (Mendelssohn) 
—M. Billet; Song, ‘‘ The Tear” (Gumbert)—Miss Estelle Emrick ; Sonata, C minor, 
Op. 111, pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—M Billet; Air varié in D, pianoforte and 
violoncello (Mendelssohn)—MM. Billet and Paque; Song, “La Serenata,” with 
violoncello obbligato (G. Braga)—Miss Estelle Emrick; Notturno in E flat 
(Field); Momento capriccioso, B flat, Op. 12, pianoforte alone (Weber)—M. Billet, 
Sofa stalls, Half-a-Guinea; family tickets (to admit Three), One Guinea: to be 
obtained at St George's Hall ; and of M. BILLET, 17, Keppel Street, Russell Square, 


Schumann, 


Spohr. 
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WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Snapt is the chord that vibrated full oft— 
Full oft? Alas, that we might say full long!— 
With music rare as ever breathed in song, 
Weaving bright thought with passion wild or soft ! 
Our Sterndale’s spirit hath its earth-crust doff'd, 
Mounting on high with pinions wide and strong, 
Well fit to join the everlasting throng 
Who sing and harp before the throne aloft. 
The master’s hand is useless now and still— 
Still the friend's hand, and cold, once true and warm— 
Yet lives in many a scroll the master’s skill, 
And glows in many a breast the friend's fond charm. 
Upon the rest, Death work thy wasting will! 
These and their spirit-fount thou canst not harm. 
Feb, 1, 1875. CuarLes Lams KENNEY. 











N Monday last, about mid-day, William Sterndale Bennett 
joined the majority,” at the by no means advanced 

age of fifty-nine. Only a week before, with reference to the 
hearing of his symphony in G minor at the Crystal Palace, 
several of our contemporaries expressed an ardent hope that 
he would give more such things to the admiring world. 
There is an end to all such hopes and counsels now. The 
life-labour of Sterndale Bennett has closed. To him the 
night has come, ‘‘ wherein no man can work.” The brain 
is still ; the hand it guided has lost its power; and all that 
remains to do is to ‘‘ bury the dead out of our sight.” For 
this, we who are left behind, grieve. - We lament that the 
possibilities of the future, with regard to Sterndale Bennett, 
are shut off from us by that black curtain, which is ever 
near, and behind which we shall all vanish in our turn. It 
cannot be said of the departed composer that he was gathered 
to the great garner ‘‘ like a shock of corn, fully ripe.” At 
his age many a master has shown the vigour of a healthy 
mind in a healthy body, and, for years after, done brave 
things in the cause of art and on behalf of his own repu- 
tation. This privilege has, in the inscrutable dispensations of 
Providence, been denied to Sterndale Bennett, and the 
possible advantage of it has been withheld from us. Naturally, 
as we reflect upon these things, we are tempted to rebellious 
thoughts against the decrees of Fate. We compare that 
which is with that which might have been, and, judging the 
situation by our own poor notions of what is best, we utter 
hard words in the midst of our grief. But if this is the case 
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among the men who knew Sterndale Bennett only as the ac- 
complished musician, how must it be in that narrower circle 
where he was loved as a friend? Within the limits of that 
circle we do not presume to intrude. The grief now reign- 
ing there is sacred, and only concerns outsiders as it appeals 
to the sympathy of tender hearts. Over all, then, in a 

eater or less degree, the removal of our composer has 
thrown a gloom. Reason as we may we cannot make death 
cheerful. It involves too much absolute loss to the 
survivors for any such result as that. The end of 
aspirations, of well-doing, of loving intercourse, of bright 
example,—and death means this and more—must ever 
come as a great and terrible blow. 

But while the foregoing be true, it is true, also, that 
tradition and a gloomy creed have taught us to look upon 
the end of earthly life as a much more fearful thing than it 
really is. Distorted religious views have surrounded the event 
with every concomitant of terror, and so far succeeded in 
hiding its character that few recognize in death a pro- 
cess as natural as birth. Admitting that a good deal of the 
sorrow attendant upon bereavement has its origin in selfish- 
ness, much springs from genuine sympathy with the 
departed one. We speak of him as “ poor,” and shake our 
heads mournfully as we recall his memory. How much of this 
commiseration is absolute waste? Dead men have simply 
completed a stage in the infinite circle of life! If you weep 
and wail over a fallen leaf, the philosopher will tell you that 
its atoms are destined to live again in an infinite series of 
glorious forms. If it be thus with the meanest organism of 
nature, how shall it be with that marvellous entity, the 
spirit of man? Sterndale Bennett dedd! He is more alive 
than ever he was. This afternoon they will sing above a 
grave in Westminster Abbey, ‘ His body is buried in peace, 
but his name liveth evermore”—not his name merely, let 
us add, but the man himself, in some higher and grander 
phase of existence, where, with enlarged capacities, greater 
possibilities open before him. To this we do not expect 
assent from all. Never mind. Let those whose notions 
of human life are bounded by birth and death get what 
comfort a cheerless creed will yield. They are welcome 
to it. 

But there are other reasons for reverent submission to 
the decree which has taken away our master. He lives 
with us in his works. The music he created conquered, in 
some sense, the power of death. It could not arrest natural 
decay. The “earthly house of the tabernacle” dissolved, 
as earthly houses will, but the master remains in his art- 
work, Have the geniality, the delicate fancy, the exquisite 
refinement, the true poetic feeling of the musician, Sterndale 
Bennett, passed from us? Emphatically, no! nor can they 
pass. We recognize this species of immortality, often 
without knowing it, when we say, ‘‘ Beethoven does this,” 
or ‘Mozart does that.’ Such men are always in the 
present tense, because they ever live. Let us then 
in view of the change which, last Monday, came upon Stern- 
dale Bennett, take heart of hope; even turning the event to 
account by changing sympathy from the man himself, who 
does not need it, into zeal for his reputation, which we may 
yet more fully help to vindicate now that his personality is 
no longer here as a mark for the jealousies and detractions 
that merit never fails to excite. 

—— 
Ni stars BENNETT is to be buried at noon, to-day, 
in Westminster Abbey. The honour is no more than what 
was due to one of England's most rarely gifted sons. None 
will envy it him, because every one who had the good for- 





tune to know him also knew his worth. He was not merely 
an artist of the highest distinction, but a genuine, unaffected, 
noble-minded man. All who were acquainted with him 
loved him for his character, no less than they admired him 
for his genius. Very few artists have departed this life 
with so many, in grave sincerity, to deplore their loss. At 
Westminster Abbey, to-day, the anthem will consist of 
Bennett’s own beautiful part-song, “God is a spirit” (The 
Woman of Samaria), and Handel’s “ His body is buried in 
peace.’ Nothing could be more appropriate to the occasion. 
eS 


The requisition to the Dean of Westminster to permit the 
interment of Sir Sterndale Bennett in Westminster Abbey was 
signed by the following names:—Lord Coleridge, Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, G. A Macfarren, Sir Julius Benedict, 
Walter Macfarren, G. F. Anderson, Lucy Anderson, A. Ran- 
degger, Otto Goldschmidt, Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, G. A. 
Osborne, W. G. Cusins, J. T. Willy, W. F. Low, J. Lamborn 
Cock, F. R. Cox, Brinley Richards, EK, Garcia, H. E. Lunn, C. 
Steggall, Mus. D., Arthur S. Sullivan, John Hullah, Charles 
Santley, J. Sims Reeves, J. W. Davison, W. D. Davison, J. E. 
Millais, R.A., 'T. Woolner, R.A., Sir Henry Thomson, Sir Francis 
Grant, John Gill, H. R. Eayes, P. Sainton, Charlotte Dolby 
Sainton, Kellow Pye, Sir Thomas Gladstone, George Grove, A. 
Manns, Dr Stainer, J. Joachim, A. Chappell, A. Piatti, Charles 
Hallé, Dr Rimbault, E. J. Hopkins, Rev Sir Frederick Gore 
Ouseley, E. G. Monk, Mus, D., Rev A. Beard (Cambridge), J. 
Barnby, J. Turle, George Rose, Henry Broadwood, Sir George 
Elvey, Sir John Goss, W. H. Cummings, C. L. Gruneisen, Hans 
von Biilow, T. Chappell, Stanley Lucas, 





STERNDALE BENNETT. 


He is not dead—oh, such as he die not! 

Speak not of him who held those mighty powers 

As of the crowd, who go through life's brief hours, 
Then die, and are forgot. 


No, the grand sons of music do not die! 

Oh, not for them Death’s all-dividing gloom, 

And not for them the silence of the tomb— 
We hear their voices nigh : 


When, in his noble works, the master’s skill 

Makes passion rage through his resounding chords, 

Or grieve, in tender plaints, like sob’rest words, 
Which thousand list’ners thrill ; 

When softly steals, on the ear-open soul, 

Those great creations of a heaven-dower'’d mind, 

Whose lovely thoughts their seedling time will find 
Through years which here-ward roll. 


Is not such charm immortal ? we know well 
Our babes will feel it with as fine a glow. 
Music is part of heavenly bliss, and so 
O’er death must hold a spell. 


Thus Bennett lives; and thus his name shall be 
A living gift to grace the unborn years, 
In every land where humankind hath ears 

For all-tongued melody. 


Tis well for England’s honour that renown 

Circled his modest brows, ere they were dust. 

Now he may rest—since rest, alas! he must— 
Wearing a well-earn’d crown. 


But raise his frame revered, which was the shrine 

Of kindly heart, as well as gifted brain, 

(Oh, rarely sweet, in this world poor and vain, 
Such simple souls do shine!) 

Lay him with our most honoured dead to sleep, 

While his own notes, like mourning children, rave 

Around his tomb: Earth but the dross can have ; 
The precious gold we keep. 


M. Van LANDEGHEM. 











Herr Joseru JoacaiM has arrived in London, and is to play at 
the Crystal Palace this afternoon. All hail !—Jupiter-tonnans ! 
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Praper, 
(From ‘‘Another World.”) 
“ Forget not the source from whence all blessings come,” 
(Continued from page 78.) 

The children are encouraged not only in their affection to 
their parents, and immediate associates, but in brotherly love 
to all, and the whole discourse, which is very short, is pointed 
to their duty to God, being calculated to instil feelings of love 
and adoration for His goodness. 

In the first series. for very young children whose intelligence 
is undeveloped. we have forms and ceremonies, the tendency 
of which is to fix their attention and inculcate thoughts and 
habits of a good tendency. 

In the second series the addresses are of a more elevated 
character, and are accompanied by fewer forms and ceremonies, 

In the highest series there are scarcely any ceremonies, and 
although the service and discourses are short, every one is 
expected to pass a certain time each day in voluntary prayer 
and meditation, in the private cabinet which in every house is 
set apart for devotion only. 

Though the prayers for children are short, the preacher is 
greatly assisted by our method of education, inculcating the 
worship of the Supreme, by habits which the child is led to 
form. Thus we require the greatest attention to cleanliness, 
to the mode of eating, sleeping, talking, and indeed to all the 
daily practices of life. 

The inculcation and exercise of good habits is considered to 
form, as it were, a perpetual living hymn to the Creator. 


SESE DEODLIDLIODLILODLIEODI FSD 


LECTURES. 

Besides all this, twice a week, amusing lectures are delivered, 
on familiar subjects, to explain and illustrate the power and 
goodness of God. 

A flower, for instance, is taken, and, in simple terms, intel- 
ligible to nearly every capacity, attention is called to its thou- 
sand fibres, its construction, growth, perfume, colour, delicacy 
of texture, loveliness, and to the wonders associated with its 
birth, death, and resurrection to life. 

Another day, perhaps, the subject may be a child, a fly, or 
some other familiar object; but, whatever be the subject, the 
discourse is of a good tendency, and youth are early imbued 
with love and admiration for the Supreme Being. 

Our objection to children repeating or listening to words 
which they do not understand is not confined to those of sacred 
import. During the education of their young minds the sub- 
ject taught and the expressions used are adapted to their 
intelligence. Even though they may repeat every word of the 
lesson set with minute accuracy, they are not allowed to quit 
it, or to attend a lecture on another subject, until they have 
passed through examination in different forms, and often by 
different masters, and the result has clearly shown that they 
thoroughly understand what the words of the lesson are intended 
to convey. 

So important is this considered that, on the occasion of the 
public solemn ceremony, when, in presence of the Kings, the 
preceptor is appointed to his responsible duties, one of the 
obligations to which he is required to subscribe is, that he will 
teach the pupil to understand thoroughly, and not merely by 
rote,—‘‘ monkey-like,” or as you would probably say “ parrot- 
like,” were the same obligation imposed in your world. 

Hermes ( Communicator.) 
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CasseL.—The Baron von Gilsa, formerly a captain in the second artillery 
regiment of the Prussian Guards, has been appointed Intendant of the 
Theatre Royal, in place of Herr von Carlshausen, lately deceased. He 
will enter on the discharge of his new duties on the 1st of April next, 








OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


Str STERNDALE BeNnNeETT.—Six hundred admissions have been 
issued for the choir at Westminster Abbey, where the funeral of 
Sir Sterndale Bennett is to take place to-day at noon, The Phil- 
harmonic Society, the Royal Society of Musicians, the Cambridge 
University, and the Choirs of St Paul’s and Westminster, will all 
be represented. The Choir only will be reserved, the rest of the 
Abbey being open, as usual, to the public generally. 


Tue American papers publish very favourable accounts of 
Mdille Albani’s performance of the part of Elsa in Lohengrin, 
which has been played several times, with Mdlle Albani in the © 
principal character, at New York and also at Boston. At one of 
the representations there was a ‘double attraction,” consisting 
of Lohengrin on the stage and the King of the Sandwich Islands 
in the boxes. Herr Wagner, who thought nothing of the Paris- 
ians not caring for Tannhaiiser will be pleased to hear that King 
Kalakua was delighted with Lohengrin. The New York Herald 
compliments his Majesty warmly on having shown “ his appre- 
ciation of the music of the future,” and records the significant 
fact that he ‘“‘remained until the end of the opera.” ‘The 
presence of Royalty is said to have had a very inspiriting effect 
on the prima donna of the evening, though King Kalakua must, 
we fancy, have been quite as much and as favourably impressed 
by Mdlle Albani as Mdlle Albani can have been by King Kalakua. 
From the first appearance of Elsa before the King “ everything 
is said to have gone admirably "—the “‘ King” in this instance 
being apparently the monarch not of the Sandwich Islands, but 
of Wagner’s opera, Hhaver Silver, 


On Monday, the 4th January, Mad. Schmidt-Zimmermann 
sang, at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, the part of Anna in 
Marschner’s Hans Heiling, and, on ‘Tuesday, the 5th, that of 
Elsa in Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin. Immediately after the 
last piece, she set out for Holland, to sing, on the 6th, 7th, and 
8th, at the grand concerts given respectively by the well-known 
societies, Diligentia at the Hague, Eruditio Musica in Rotter- 
dam, and Felix Meritis in Amsterdam. On Sunday, the 10th, 
she was back again at the Stadttheater, where she sang in Herr 
R,. Wagner’s Fliegender Hollander. The fair artist appears to 
have as great a capacity for work, and as marvellous powers of 
endurance, as the late Lord St Leonards himself. 


By the death of Mr John Henry Griesbach, musical science has 
lost an earnest student, for there was probably no member of the 
musical profession who had devoted more time and attention to 
the mathematical side of the subject. The results of his investi- 
gations were given in a volume entitled “ Analysis of Musical 
Sounds, with Illustrative Figures of the Ratios of Vibrations of 
Musical Intervals,” &c,, in which, with the aid of an elaborate 
series of diagrams, he made visible the character and extent of 
the vibrations of the various intervals. In the discussions 
which have taken place from time to time in the musical papers 
he defended his theories with great ability, and he also took an 
active part in the work of the committees appointed to arrive at 
some decision as to the adoption of a uniform pitch for concert 
purposes in this country, [= the discussions as to the merits of 
what are known as the Equal and Unequal Temperament, he was 
a strong advocate of the former. Mr Griesbach was also well 
known as a pianist and as a teacher.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Ir appears that in America aright much prized in some theatre- 
loving countries—the right to hiss—is not tolerated. The right, 
on the other hand, to encore a song four times is recognized, 
Both points were recently tested at the Globe Theatre of Boston, 
where a gentleman who had waited patiently while some favourite 
song was repeated again and again, found his patience giving 
way after the third encore, and at the fourth ventured upon a 
slight sibilation. ‘This was more than the officials could stand. 
One of them tapped the gentleman on the shoulder, and threatened, 
unless he remained quiet and listened to the fourth encore, to 
have him removed by the police. Thus admonished, the amateur 
kept his peace, and heard once more the performance of which he 
was heartily tired. Next morning he sought consolation in writ- 
ing to the newspapers ; and his part is taken by the New York 
Times, which bears witness to the fact that hissing is rarely heard 
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at American theatres, adding that “ practised within due bounds 
and at proper moments, it would rid the stage of many shams, 
and temper the excess of the applause.” In Vienna, by a new 
regulation, operatic artists who repeat a song are fined as for a 
misdemeanour. In New York it is on those who object to the 
repetition that punishment falls. Shaver Silver. 


Tue Municipalities of Italy appear to have been seized lately 
with a fit of economy, and to have determined on gratifying it at the 
expense of music. Lhe Municipality of Naples has suppressed the 
grant to the San Carlo, and that of Rome appears inclined to 
follow this example, next season, at the Apollo, The Munici- 

ality of Florence has abolished the bands of the National Guard ; 
paste imitates Florence and dissolves the band of the Municipal 
Guards, and thinks of pursuing the same plan with that of the 
Vigili. 

HERR VON WALDECK, & painter, recently celebrated in Paris 
his one-hundred-and-ninth birthday. ‘The old gentleman belongs 
to a noble family of the whilom Tioly Roman Empire. In his 

outh he was compelled, for some unknown cause or other, to 
eave his native country, He was for a time teacher of the harp 
to Queen Marie Antoinette. During the Reign of Terror, he 
travelled about to various places. He subsequently enlisted in 
the French army, and was present at the battle of Austerlitz. He 
has been three times married ; his third wife presenting him, in 
his 85th year, with a son. He is still quite hearty, and walks 
without a stick. He is said to speak no less than twenty-one 
languages. There, Mr Thoms! and there, Professor Max Miiller ! 


<onsishin@jnuioastin 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Miss Jutie Sypney’s evening concert took place on Wednesday, 
February 3, at the Beethoven Rooms, The talented lady earned much 
applause from the numerous audience for her singing of Meyerbeer's 
“Roberto tu che adoro,” Molloy’s “'Thaddy O’Flynn,” Bevignani’s 
‘* Fioraja,” and Herr W. Coenen’s “Lovely spring.” The concert- 
giver also joined Miss Estelle Emrick, and Messrs Percy Rivers and 
T. Morse, in Verdi's Quartet, ‘‘ Un di si ben.” Some other vocal pieces 
were greatly admired, among them being Schira’s “Sognai,” charm- 
ingly sung by Miss Grace Lindo. Herr Schuberth, the violoncellist, 
was heard to advantage in a cavatina by Raff; and Herr Oberthiir, 
besides cleverly accompanying Miss Sydney in ‘ Roberto tu che adoro,” 
played in brilliant style his fantasia for the harp on Scotch melodies, 
Miss Alma York, a pupil of Miss Sydney’s, showed, in Meyerbeer’s 
“Nobil Signor,” that her talent was under good care; and a pianoforte 
solo, by Mr W. 8S. Hoyte, was included in the programme, Ss. M 

M, ALExanpre Biutet’s Reorrats.—The recitals of pianoforte music 
annually given by M, Billet always command attention, not only from 
the artistic skill brought to bear upon them, but from the taste and 
judgment shown in the selection of works for performance, A 
thorough master of all styles worth preserving, M. Billet iy always 
happy in the choice of pieces, even when exemplifying the newest 
phases of musical ideality ; and those who take delight in the old school, 
as well as those whose proclivities are for the romantic and modern styles, 
find in the esteemed Russian pianist a very reliable as well as interest- 
ing interpreter, First in the musical field this season, as becomes a 
leader of acknowledged repute, M. Billet inaugurated his new series of 
performances in St George's Hall with a selection of music which, from 
the most exacting stand-point, defied criticism, and yet was not 
extravagantly severe nor abstruse, ‘I'he classical authors expounded 
were Bach, Handel, Dussek, and Beethoven, whilst the modern 
pianoforte school was represented by Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Mos- 
cheles.— The Hour, 

A concenT was given last Friday week, at St James’s Hall, for the 
benefit of Mr Henry King, a gentleman who has been for a great many 
years connected with ‘‘ music and musicians,” and who, unfortu- 
nately, has been for some time unable to follow any occupation. 
The vocalists were the Misses Johanna Levier, Sophie Ferrari, and 
Helen d’Alton, Messrs W, H. Cummings, and Maybrick. Miss Levier 
particularly pleased us in Brahms’ “ Wiegen-Lied”; Miss Sophie 
Ferrari in Benedict’s ‘‘I am thine, only thine”; and Miss Helen 
d’Alton in Lover’s “* What will you do, love?” Mr Henry Leslic’s 
choir, conducted by the director himself, distinguished itself by some 
excellent performances, especially in Sir Julius Benedict’s “ Hunting 
Chorus,” conducted by the composer, which excited great enthusiasm, 
and had to be repeated at the unanimous desire of the audience. Sir 
Julius Benedict also gave his own “ Where the bee sucks ” (for the first 
time these seven years) on the pianoforte, and the brilliancy of his 
playing, the charm of his touch, were enough to make every one 
regret that he is so seldom heard in public as a solo player. Mr Walter 





Bache played two pianoforte pieces by Schubert in his best style. The 
miserable weather on Friday did not prevent a large audience assem- 
bling, and we therefore hope that the concert was as successful finan- 
cially as it was musically, A vote of thanks is due to the committee, 
in which were included some of the principal music publishers, and to 
Mr Stanley Lucas as hon, secretary and treasurer, for their exertions.— 
Sieuonp Menxgs, 


—, 


THE FUNERAL OF JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET. 

The great and original French painter Millet, who died last 
week at Barbizon, near Fontainbleau, was not as well known in 
England as he deserved. We publish the following passages 
from a letter written immediately after his funeral by an accom- 
plished French lady to an English correspondent :— 

“ We have just returned from Mill+t’s funeral, and our thoughts fly 
to you and to the day when for the first time we crossed all together 
the humble threshold of the greatest artist France possessed. Fate 
seems to have decreed that one by one her great men shall be taken 
from her, and that nothing shall remain to her in this hour of medi- 
ocrity and doubt but the rich memories of the past. Our great painter 
bas passed away in his poverty, unnoticed in the desolation of our 
indifference, The poor straggling funeral procession carried the body 
through the silent forest of Barbizon, and so across the great plains of 
Chailly to the little village church, There was a terrible storm, and 
the wind swept the rain in heavy masses over the country, As the 
little procession fell into rank on the road two peasants, ploughing in a 
field, stayed their work, drove the ploughshare into the ground, and 
waited to see the coffin pass. They, too, were indifferent as the rest, 
They knew not that in that simple bier lay the remains of the great 
poet of their toils and of their sorrows, who had written the poems of 
their lives in colours that will not fade. These peasants, their plough, 
the land furrowed in long deep lines ly the share, the melancholy of 
the great open country, bordered on the horizon by the woods and 
rocks of Apremont—all made one feel that here had been the source of 
Millet’s inspiration. It was in the effort to tell us something of the 
true meaning of these things, simple but grand and eternal, of nature, 
and of man the toiler, that he spent his great heart. But eye and soul 
were quickly torn away from this scene of beauty, and from all kindly 
memories, by a picture more fitting the pencil of a Courbet than a 
Millet. Some dirty choristers, their stiff surplices hastily thrust over 
their rough working clothes, their heads enveloped with rusty scarves, 
half hidden by immense umbrellas, snuffled out the funeral service in a 
shocking drawl. The priests, still more odious in their indifference, 
made 1.0 attempt to conceal their eagerness to get through the storm- 
beaten and unproductive ceremony (for Millet had desired a burial of 
the third class only). The church, an unpretending edifice enough, 
had been lately restored, and glared with brightly painted angels, from 
whose bare arms and shoulders hung garlands of paper flowers. It is 
i mpossible to describe the desolate and chilling effect of the scene. No 
one spoke a word of commemoration over the dead; the coffin, ornamented 
by a single wreath of camellias, was hastily lowered into the grave and 
the little group soon dispersed. For ourselves we lingered awhile, and 
an artist who had known Millet and loved him came up to me, the 
tears in his eyes, and gave me a little bunch of immortelles tied with a 
black ribbon. He had taken it off the coffin. It was the only relic of 
this sad ceremony. 1 send you a few of the flowers, for 1 know that 
you Positivists commemorate the greatdead ; and we have losta great man. 
Perhaps France, now that he is taken from her, she too, will say, ‘Now 
is virtue gone from me.’ Poor Millet leaves a widow and nine children, 
no fortune, a studio full of unfinished works, portfolios of sketches, 
which will make the fortunes of twenty picture dealers, and yet per- 
haps will not ensure bread or shelter ai suoi cari.” 





Roya. ALBERT Hatt Concerts.—The second Popular Concert 
will be given this (Saturday) evening, the 6th inst., with 
Mdlle Johanna Levier, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr Sims 
Reeves, and Mr Whitney, as vocalists. Mr Reeves is announced 
to sing the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay,” and a new song by Arthur Sullivan, 
“ The love that loves me not.” Herr Wilhelm}, whose perform- 
ances have been received with so much enthusiasm, is to play the 
Theme with variations from the Kreutzer Sonata. The Part-Song 
Choir of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mr Barnby, will sing several part-songs, and some 
organ solos will be contributed by Dr Stainer. On Ash Wednes- 
day, a performance of the Messiah is announced, with Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Spiller, Madame Patey, Mr Vv ernon 
Rigby, and Mr Whitney, as principals.) Mdme Patey will, on this 
occasion, make her first appearance in London, since her recent 
marked successes in Paris. Dr Stainer will preside at the organ, 





and the oratorio will, as usual, be conducted by Mr Barnby. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Leeps.—Mdme and Signor Campobello’s concert tour appears, from 
all accounts, to have been a “series of triumphs,” The whole party 
afford a musical treat rarely to be obtained in the provinces. At Leeds, 
last week, they gave a recital of Faust, when, under the conductorship 
of Mr Hallé, whose band is now one of the finest in the kingdom, they 
had one of their largest audiences, and made one of the greatest ‘ hits” 
of the season. Mdme Campobello, as Marguerite, and Signor Campo- 
bello, as Mephistopheles, were both very successful, and thorougly 
pleased the audience, while Mdme Stella Bonheur, as Siebel, made a great 
impression, and shewed that she possesses a powerful, yet sweet, contralto. 
Signor Caravoglia, engaged for the occasion to undertake the part of 
Valentine, added not a little to the interest of the evening. e was 
enthusiastically greeted and applauded throughout, a most marked 
effect being made by him in the well-known “ La croce.” With such 
a party, which, we must not omit to mention, included the brilliant 
pianist, Signor Tito Mattei, and the excellent conductor, Signor Cam- 
pana, we can well understand the success they have everywhere met 
with. 

Norrincuam.—The Nottingham Journal of January 27th says :— 

“Last night the Sacred Harmonic Society gave the fourth concert of 
the season, Acis and Galatea being the work chosen. Of the perform- 
ance we must speak in the highest terms, and if we use a redundancy 
of superlatives, it is because occasion requires it. Madame Sinico sang 
her songs excellently. She possesses a good clear voice (not of the 
highest range), the lower tones of which are very good. Mr Lloyd 
was in very good voice, and the bell-like tones of his upper notes were 
highly appreciated. Mr Guy interprets the music of Damon very 
faithfully, and he exerts himself to the utmost without taking liberties 
with the text. The honours of the evening were reserved for Signor 
Campobello, a genuine British basso, His voice is like the diapason of 
an organ, possessing sweetness rarely equalled. The choruses, of which 
there are very few, were sung with excellent effect, and gave evidence 
of careful training. The pianissimo passages were sung in such fashion 
as to leave no room to doubt the thrilling effect of soft music on the 
popular ear. Mr Essex presided at the organ, and rendered excellent 
service by his tasteful selection of stops, as also by his manipulation 
of the pedals, Mr Farmer conducted with his wonted ability, and to 
that ability, no doubt, we owe the best concert of the season, A short 
miscellaneous part brought the concert to a close.” 


Batu.—The Pump Room was crowded in every part—writes our 
correspondent, Areus—on the occasion of the special concert, with 
Mdme Liebhart as vocalist. The band was unusually strong, there 
being twenty performers, As 1 expected, the large number of persons 
present, towhom Mdme Liebhart was only known by reputation, were 
delighted with each performance of this accomplished lady. Her first 
song was “ Sweet Spirit hear my prayer;” then followed “ Little bird 
so sweetly singing,” which was rendered in a very “ bird-like ” way, 
and, with the flute obbdigato of Mr Bartlett, obtained from the audience 
such applause as to cause the fair cantatrice to be under the necessity of 
‘‘ Coming through the rye,” to meet the satisfaction of her admirers, 
who would not be silenced till Mdme Liebhart pointedly asked, “ Why 
are you wandering here I pray,” in a manner most bewitching. Her 
last song was ‘‘I love my love” (Pinsuti). The slight foreign accent 
perceptible in the rendering of these English songs added to their 
charming effect. The instrumental portion of the programme was 
selected with discrimination. It comprised two overtures which I 
never tire of hearing, those to Maritana and William Tell, They were 
well played, and the audience applauded the efforts of the musicians, 
The concert altogether was a decided success, 


Guascow.—We read in the Glasgow Herald of January 80 as 
follows :— 

“On Wednesday evening, the Glasgow Amateur Orchestral Society 
gave, in the Queen’s Rooms, their eighth concert. The performance 
was the best which has yet been given by the society, and it is grati- 
fying to observe that its members continue to make steady progress. 
The concert opened with Beethoven’s overture to his ballet music, 
Prometheus. It was remarkably well played, and at once showed 
that the orchestra had been thoroughly drilled. MReinecke’s Entr’acte 
to King Manfred followed, a paltry piece which has been too often per- 
formed of late in Glasgow. Wallace’s Overture to Maritana was, we 
considered, the best performed piece of the evening ; and it has been 
often heard rendered by a professional orchestra too much less advan- 
tage. Many of the strict passages were given in exquisite taste and 
with perfect feeling. With the exception of the Andante, the execu- 
tion of Haydn’s Symphony deserves warm commendation, Consider- 
ing the admirable manner in which the other movements were played, 
it is difficult to understand how the lovely Andante was so indifferently 
gone through, and we would advise the conductor and the members of 
the orchestra to reconsider their interpretation of this section of a very 





fine work. The next orchestral piece was a Serenade by Neswadba, 
It is a washy bit of music, but received full justice in its execution from 
the orchestra. A spirited performance of Flotow's Overture to Stradella 
brouzht the concert toa close, A special word of praise is due to the 
young lady who played in capital style two movements from Mendels- 
sohn’s G minor Pianoforte Concerto. She sses a good, firm touch, 
combined with a correct idea of the music, and highly pleased the 
audience. We understand that this young pianist is a pupil of Mr 
Howden, of this city. It gives us pleasure to congratulate Signor 
Zavertal on his conducting. It was firm, steady, and thoroughly 
intelligent. One felt that he knew the import of the music, and was 
able to convey to the members of the orchestra the reading of it he had 
conscientiously conceived.” 


Dersy.—Mr Francis Fairlie’s Company from the Globe Thea 
London, have been playing at the Lecture Hall, to crowded houses, the 
ever-popular Fille de Mdme Angot. The cast is exceptionally good, and 
the audience testify their appreciation by frequent encores, Miss Marie 
Bramah, as Clairette, is charming, Her personal attractions are of no 
mean order, and she possesees a sweet soprano voice, which she uses to 
the best advantage, Miss Aubrey is graceful as Lange, while Amaranthe 
is intrusted to Miss Annetta Gwilt. It is seldom we have seen the 
market-woman played with more vivacity and spirit, and Miss Gwilt 
fully deserves the hearty applause and unanimous encore she nightly 
gains for “ The legend of Mére Angot.” Her voice is a contralto, rich 
in tone, and very powerful, and has been evidently highly cultivated, 
Of Mr Bedford’s Ange Pitou, we must speak in terms of unqualified 
praise. The remaining characters are efficiently filled. 


-_Oo-— 


“IS ENGLISH OPERA TO DIE OUT?”—NO! 
( To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 


Sm,—In your valuable journal, in the year of grace, 1872—or dis- 
grace, I should say—you kindly published my first letter—‘ Is English 
Opera to Die out?” When I wrote that letter I felt fully assured the 
time was not far distant when something would be done for English 
author and musician, You had your sly joke and hearty laugh at my 
“well-meant but total want of knowledge of the musical taste of the 
country.” Ihave worried you from time to time with letters upon the 
same subject, and “ poor Miss English Opera” has sent forth her melan- 
choly wail from the “door-step” of the haunted house in the Hay- 
market, where the ghosts of the departed great singers are said to 
assemble, gnash their teeth, tear their hair, and rattle their bony limbs 
furiously, and then vanish in disgust at seeing the very walls of the 
once famed opera house crumbling to decay. Passing the other evening, 
I saw my old lady friend sitting up, looking quite sprightly, and 
chuckling to herself, “ Let it crumble—let it crumble to decay, and 
perish! and with it that wonderful genius ‘ Idealizer,’ so learned in 
facts and figures, and who talked such learned nonsense about England 
having no singers, no composers, no authors.” What I said in my 
letter was, “‘There should be a theatre connected with the Royal 
Academy of Masic, for the careful training of those students who show 
unmistakable signs of talent for the stage. The theatre should be 
opened all the year round, at moderate charges. There should be no 
favouritism shown to authors or composers,” &c. 

1 see by your leader of Saturday, the 23rd, there is every hope of really 
something being done to once more raise ‘* poor Miss English Opera” 
from the ‘‘door-step” of the “‘ haunted house,” and place her upon the 
pedestal of fame, amidst lovely groves, the air fragrant with perfume 
and exquisite melody, sung by English nightingales to the sweet notes 
culled from English brains.—Yours, &c., R. C, 


Muntos.—The Intendant General has resolved that henceforth he 
will give every year, during the period from the 16th August to the 


18th September, 35 performances of such operatic and dramatic works 
as have been got up with regard to the acting, singing, and mise-en- 
scene, at the Theatre Royal, in what may be considered a model 
manner. The 35 performances will be divided into 5 series of 7 
each, and in each series 3 of the performances will be dedicated to 
opera and 4 to the drama. 

Drespen.—Herr Riese has been re-engaged for eight years at the 
Royal Opera, and, moreover, gratified with the title of Royal Chamber 
Singer. During his recent visit to Vienna, the Count von Platen, 
Intendant of the Theatres Royal, engaged Mdlle Oberneeder as lyrico- 
dramatic singer for the Royal Operahouse. The young lady was a 
pupil of Mad, Marchesi’s at the Imperial Conservatory of Music in the 
Austrian capital—Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 70, No.2, Sebastian Bach’s 
grand Duo-Sonata, No. 8, in E major, and J. Raff’s Pianoforte Quartet, 
Op. 107, were included in the programme of the second of the series of 
Trio-Soirées now being given by Herren L. Rollfuss, B. Feigerl, and 
F, Béckmann,—On his passage through here to Vienna, Herr Joachim 
gave two most numerously attended concerte, 








Renee ee rae, 
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MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(From our Correspondent.) 
Since the date of my last letter, several interesting concerts 
have been given here, and though we are more than half way 
through the musical season, the most brilliant period has probably 


got tocome. At Mr Hallé’s last Choral Concert, the Hymn of 


Praise and the Stabat Mater were given—whose Stabat Mater 
there is as little need to say as whose Hymn of Praise. In a 
musical city like this, these works are of course very familiar, and 
I believe there never was a performance of either of them in the 
Free Trade Hall about which somebody did not say it was the 
very best ever heard in Manchester. This was said more than 
once after the last Choral Concert, and I for one am not prepared 
to deny it of either of these two great works. Last week we 
heard, for the first here, Berlioz’s symphony, Harold in Italy. 
With the first three movements of this remarkable work, every- 
body was delighted, but some thought there was an apte-climax 
in the finale, I often envy the critics who can predict the verdict 
of posterity on a music composition on a first hearing; or, to 
speak more precisely, who have confidence in their own predic- 
tions. But I will not echo the opinions I have heard about the 

rospects of Harold in the future. I can, however, have no 
(slbatide in saying that Mr Hallé’s splendid band never played 
more magnificently than in this comparatively unknown work, and 
that Herr Straus, in the viola obbligato—which is continued 
through all the movements—was, as he always is, intelligent, 
artistic, and effective. Weber's Jubel-overture opened the second 
part, and the majority of the audience arose when—to their sur- 
prise apparently—they heard the familiar National Anthem, with 
which it concludes, forgetting, by the way, that this overture was 
an “occasional” piece in honour of a King of Saxony. The 
concert was delightfully varied by a splendid ormance of 
Beethoven's sonata, ‘‘ Les Adieux, Absence, et le Retour,” by 
Mr Hallé, and by the fine singing of Mdlle Tietjens and Mdme 
Trebelli-Bettini, Here is the programme for this week’s concert. 

The Ninth Symphony in D minor, for orchestra, solo voices, and chorus 
(Beethoven)—Principal vocalists, Mdme Otto Alvsleben, Miss Thorley, Mr 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr Santley ; Overture, Michael Angelo (first time) (Gade) ; 
Air, “Un aura amorosa” (Cosi fan Tutte) (Mozart)—Mr Vernon Rigby ; 
Chorus, ‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade” (Tennyson) (Edward Hecht) ; 
Air, ‘Non mi dir” (Don Giovanni) (Mozart)}—Mdme Alvsleben; Part- 
songs, ‘‘My true love has my heart” (Gounod) and ‘The Bells of St 
Michael’s Tower” (Knyvett)—Arranged and newly harmonized by Sir R. 
Stewart ; Air, “Oh, Lisbona” (Don Sebastiano) (Donizetti}—Mr Santley; 
March and Chorus, Zannhédiuser (first time complete) (Wagner). 

Mr de Jong’s recent concerts have been very well attended ; at 
the last but one the hall was crowded to excess, the attraction 
being Mr Mapleson’s concert party, including Mdlle Tietjens, 
Mdme Trebelli, Signori Catalani and Perkins, A Belgian violinist, 
M. Colyns, also appeared with success, On Saturday last, the 
Dublin Glee and Madrigal Union appeared for the first time in 
Manchester, but the applause which followed the finished singing 
of this excellent glee society very decidedly expressed the hope 
of the audience that Mr de Jong would invite them to pay us 
another visit. 

An admirable series of classical chamber concerts has been 
announced at the Town Hall, under the direction of Mr Frederick 
Unyer, an accomplished pianist and composer, who has also been 
a very successful teacher here for many years. 

February 8rd, 1875. 

_—O— 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

In my account of Herr Reichardt’s splendid and very successful 
concert given on January 15, at the Etablissement des Bains, I 
finished my remarks by stating that he had made his bed “‘ at the 
Hopital St Louis for some poor vieillard or orphan.” I was not 
then aware of the amount he had gained for his charitable object, 
but I gather from a letter from the great artist himself published 
in all the local journals, in which, worded with his usual good 
taste, he proffers his thanks to all the artists and amateurs who 80 
generously assisted him in his good work, that the success had 
— all his expectations, so that after establishing the said 

at a cost of 3,000 fr., and deducting all expenses connected 





amount he generously divided as follows :—Caisse des Orphelines, 
100 fr. ; Sailors’ Institute, 100 fr.; British Free School, 100 fr. ; 
a hospice pour extra aux vieillards et convalescents, 100 fr. ; a 
la veuve —— 100 fr. 

So great was the satisfaction of all present on Friday, January 
15, that already several amateurs of good music are talking of 
soliciting Herr Reichardt to undertake another concert during 
Lent, at which we should hope to hear M. Gounod’s Gallia re- 
peated and brought more prominently forward in the programme, 
so that we may have a better opportunity of judging of a great 
work of a truly great composer. 

M. Troy has had good success lately at the Salle Monsigny. 
Being the director of no less than four theatres in the north of 
France (Boulogne, Calais, Dunkerque, and St Omer), and the 
theatres not being open every night, he has the great advantage 
of Pe ae changing his artists. Our present troupe is 
decidedly the best we have had for sometime. Last night Les deux 
Orphelines was given with a spirit and go I have seldom seen here. 
M. Troy himself played the villain Jacques, with tact and good 
taste, and was ably supported by all his company. The character 
of Pierre, his unfortunate, crippled brother, was undertaken by 
M. Moreau, who showed by his calm, quiet acting in the first 

art of the play, and his frenzy in the last act but one, when he 

ills his elder brother, how well he had studied the character. 
Mdlle Filhod, as the ‘ Comtesse,” was all that a Comtesse should 
be. Mdme Montigaud, as La Frochard, was inimitable ;—her 
make-up, her voice, and gestures were perfect. The audience 
were quite carried away by her acting. They entered so entirely 
into the idea and spirit of the piece that, when she pulled by the 
arm roughly, and finally pushed the poor blind Orpheline into a 
garret, they began to hiss. Les deux Orphelines were charmingly 
played by Males Albianne (Henriette), and Laurent (Louise). 

Mdlle Scrivaneck, who is still travelling with M. Troy, gave 
us a treat on Saturday last by her wonderful impersonation of 
Gentil Bernard, in which she assumes no less than seven different 
characters, La Bataille de Dames, by Scribe and Legouvé, and 
La belle Mére a des Ecus—both well played—make up our 
theatrical week. 

The ball I announced to take place last week, got up by the 
English inhabitants, in return for the magnificent reception given 
to the Lord Mayor, on January 11, has been abandoned—owing, 
so says the local press, to the serious illness of Prince Leopold. 
The fourteen gentlemen who formed the committee, having put 
down the sum of £2 each, would not receive back their subscrip- 
tions, but made a donation of the same to the Maire, for the poor 
of Boulogne. 

Prospective arrangements—Ball given by the Sous-Prefet, M. 
le Baron de Latouche, on February 3rd; Bal du Commerce, 
February 6. At the Theatre, in rehearsal, La Princesse de Trébi- 
zonde (operette), Les idées d’une Comtesse (comedie), Benvenuto 
Cellini (drama), aud La maitresse ligitime, X. T. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 27th January, 1875. 





Hassurcu.—Last September, Sig. Pollini entered upon the manage- 
ment of the Stadttheater. ‘he building itself, entirely repaired and 
re-decorated by the Joint-Stock Company, to whom it belongs, was as 
bright as a new pin. But everything in it, dresses, scenery, and 
properties, was utterly ruined by more than forty years’ wear and 
tear. The whole stock had, therefore, to be renewed. Then an opera 
company, a dramatic company, and a ballet company, had to be 
recruited from all parts of Germany. It was no easy matter to form a 
satisfactory repertory with so many artists perfect strangers to each 
other. Nevertheless, from September 16th, 1874, to the 1st January, 
1875, the manager has produced 18 grand operas, L one-act opera, 3 
operettas, 10 grand dramatic works, and 5 one or two act pieces, to 
wit; Lohengrin (7 times), Les Huguenots (4 times), Faust (4 times), it 
Trovatore (3 times), Guillaume Tell (twice), Das Nachtlager in Granada 
(4 times), Fidelio (twice), Le Nozge (3 times), Der Freischiitz (twice), 
Tannhiiuser (twice), Le Postillon de Longjumeau (6 times), Don Juan (6 
times), La Dame Blanche (4 times), Die Zauberflite (5 times), Hans 
Heiling (twice), Fra Diavolo (twice), Czaar und Zimmermann (4 times), 
La Juive (twice), La Fille de Mdme Angot (9 times), Fleurette, and Das 
Pensionat. There was, also, a grand Christmas fairy piece, Prinzessin 
Tausendschiin, and a grand ballet, Nymphen am See, As every work had 
to be studied and rehearsed as if it was a perfect novelty, it is very 
evident that neither Sig. Pollini nor his artiste can be accused of 





with the concert, he had a sum of 500 fr. left in his hands. This 





indolence. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW OPERAHOUSE. 


Everybody—whether, like John Gilpin’s spouse, of ‘‘ frugal mind,” 
or of those zsthetic tastes which are not always economical—will be 
glad to know that a portion of the reclaimed land on the Thames 
Embankment is likely to be turned to a good purpose without further 
delay. It is no secret that, for a long time past, Mr Mapleson, in 
association with certain influential supporters of the lyric drama, has 
been looking for a place where Her Majesty’s Opera might be located 
en permanence. The accommodation afforded at Drury Lane ever since 
the destruction of ‘‘ the old house in the Haymarket” seven years ago, 
though good as a makeshift, left much to be desired in many respects, 
and from the first there could not have existed any idea of looking 
upon the tenancy of Mr Chatterton’s theatre as other than a temporary 
arrangement pending the re-erection of that over which Lord Dudley 
holds present sway. Why the new Her Majesty’s Theatre remains 
empty—or perhaps we should say why it was built so that nobody 
could inhabit it—is a question scarcely worth the trouble of discussion, 
Enough that when the workmen turned it out of hand, Her Majesty’s 
Opera preferred to remain in ‘‘Old Drury,” and its manager resolved 
to look elsewhere for a permanent home. Various sites were proposed 
from time to time, but the exigencies of an operahouse are, in this 
respect, not easily satisfied. An operahouse not only wants room for 
itself, but for those who would reach it with ease and comfort; it must 
be readily accessible from the best quarters of town, and its surroundings 
should not present too great a contrast with the luxurious enjoyment 
purveyed. The difficulty in crowded London was to satisfy such 
demands at other than an absurdly extravagant cost, and this difficulty 
existed long after the vacant spaces of the Thames Embankment began 
to cry out for some one to come and build upon them. The Embank- 
ment was all very well, but how was it to be reached? To this 
question no answer came till the M+tropolitan Board of Works resolved 
upon the new street from Charing Cross, Then the aspect of affairs 
entirely changed, and the “ magnificant vacancy” lying between the 
proposed thoroughfare and the St Stephen’s Club presented every 
advantage for which Mr Mapleson and his friends had looked so long 
in vain. No better site for an operahouse could be found throughout 
the length and breadth of London. The space, both for the building 
and its approaches, is ample; while the access to it from those parts of 
London where opera-goers chiefly reside leaves nothing to desire ; 
proximity to the Houses of Parliament being a specially important 
consideration. Looking at facts so important and indisputable, it is 
not surprising to find Mr Mapleson in treaty with the Board of Works 
for possession of the land, and that at length more than a probability 
exists of London having an operahouse as well situated and, in all 
essentials, as complete as the sumptuous building lately opened in 
Paris. If we are rightly informed, the actual transfer of the site has 
not yet been made; but, having regard to the purpose for which it is 
sought, the high character of those who promote the scheme, and the 
public spirit of the Board of Works, it can hardly be supposed that 
anything wili hinder the realization of hopes which rumour long ago 
excited among the connoisseurs of opera. 

With respect to the dimensions and architectural claims of the pro- 
posed building, nothing can be said now. It mast be obvious, more- 
over, that any intentions whatever as regards a scheme at present 
existing only on paper are liable to change; but there is reason to 
believe that efforts will be made to obtain results of a kind quite unique 
in this country. We have never yet had a national operahouse, nor, 
in the fullest sense of the term, are we likely to have one for a long 
while. Operain England must, under present cireamstances, be either 
foreign, pur et simple, or foreign in an English dress, This, however, 
should not hinder any effort to change the circumstances, and the new 
enterprise contemplates, besides the performance of English or quasi- 
English operas during the off-season, the establishment of an academy 
for the training of native artiste, both vocalists and dancers. This 
project goes straight to the root of the matter. We shall never havea 
national opera till there is a national stage, with people upon it who 
are decently able, at least, to do their work, Let these essentials he 
provided—in other words, let our composers have a chance for their 
productions, and we believe the musical talent of England will make 
English opera a very different thing to what it now is, The entire 
artistic direction of the enterprise having been undertaken by Sir 
Michael Costa, we may confidently look for the greatest energy in its 
management. A better administrator than the Neapolitan gentleman 
who has become an English knight could hardly be found. Included 
in the scheme are other features, such as an ornamental garden and a 

grand café; but upon these we do not now propose to dwell; nor for 
them, comparatively speaking, do we greatly care. Our only anxiety 
at present, and that of all who desire the prosperity of lyric drama 
is to see Mr Mapleson and his friends empowered to begin opera- 
tions. ‘The Board of Works has done much for London from an 


tion by sanctioning a scheme worthy, for many reasons, of un- 
qualified support. 
Thandeug Ege. 
cena aihtane 


ORIGIN OF TOASTS. 


At first sight, the incongruity between the meanings attached 
to the word “ toast” would seem to be irreconcilable; it is none 
the less true that one was born of the other. Toasted bread and 
toasted biscuit were as necessary to many an old English drink 
as roasted apples were to the wassail bowl. Rochester carved a 
drinking-cup 

“ So large, that, filled with sack 
Up to the swelling brim, 
Vast toasts on the delicious lake, 

Like ships at sea, may swim !”” 
A poetaster, inspired by punch, describes the gods assembled in 
solemn conclave to test the worth of the newly-invented beverage ; 
Apollo contributed water from Parnassus, Juno finds lemons, 
Venus sugar white as her own doves; Bacchus brings wine, Mars 
brandy, Saturn a few nutmegs, and then 

“ Neptune this ocean of liquor did crown 
With a hard-baked biscuit well browned in the sun: ” 

their united efforts producing a liquor, the first taste of which 
made Jupiter declare that heaven was never true heaven before. 

The connection of a toast with drinking is therefore one of 
ancient standing ; but it was not until the beginning of the last 
century that the word made its first step towards its present 
meaning ; for in 1709 the Tatler speaks of it as a new name 
found out by the wits to make a lady’s name as effective as 
borage in a glass when a man is drinking. According to the 
same authority, the new form of gallantry sprung from the freak 
of a half-fuddled worshipper of the sex. A celebrated beauty 
dabbling in the public waters at Bath, one of ber admirers filled 
a glass with water from the bath and drank it to the fair one’s 
health, Another young fellow, not to be outdone, swore that 
though he did not like the liquor, he would have the toast, and 
tried to jump into the bath to the lady, He was prevented doing 
so; but from that time, every lady whose charms offered an 
excuse for a glass in her honour was dubbed ‘a toast.” Arbuth- 
not, rhyming about a once famous club, says :— 

‘Whence deathless Kit-kat took his name, 
Few critics can unriddle ; 
Some say trom pastrycook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 
From no trim beaux its name it bears, 
Grey statesmen or green wits ; 
But from the pell-mell pack of toasts, 
Of old Cats and young Kits.” 
The Kit-kat toasts were elected by a majority of votes, and their 
names inscribed, with some complimentary verses beneath, upon 
the drinking-glasses of the club. Once allied to the pledging of 
a lady’s health, it was easy for the word to slip into its more 
general meaning, and so ‘a toast” came to mean any home 
sentiment evoked by the command :— 
“ Give the Toast, my good fellow; be jovial and gay, 
And let the brisk moments pass jocund away!” 


Paterma.—The first stone of a new theatre was laid here on the 
12th ult. 

Dessav.—Herr Theodor Wachtel, Jun., has just died of pulmonary 
consumption at the age of thirty. Like his father, he began his 
theatrical career in Hamburgh. He was then engaged at the Theatre 
here, but was compelled, last summer, by failing health, to retire from 
the stage. 

SrvueGarT.—161 fresh pupils were admitted last aytumn into the 
Conservatory of Music, which is under the especial patronage of the 
King. The number of students is now 576, being 68 more than last 
year, Of these, 182 intend to follow music as a profession, 62 being 
males and 120 females, while 133 are not natives of Wurtemberg. Of 
the students generally, 806 belong to this town, and 32 to other 
parts of Wurtemberg. 10 come from Baden; 11 from Bavaria; 1 from 
Hesse; 22 from Prussia; 1 from Brunswick; 8 from Bremen; 6 from 
the Saxon Duchies; 2 from Hamburgh; 1 from Austria; 35 from 
Switzerland; 1 from France; 63 from Great Britain; 1 from the 
Netherlands; 10 from Russia; 1 from Turkey; 79 from North 
America; and 1 from Africa. During the winter session, 706 lessons 





esthetic point of view; it can now materially add to the obliga- 





are given every week by 84 masters and 6 assistant-masters, 
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WAIFS, 


One of the most interesting features of the Royal Albert Hall concert, 
on ‘Tuesday last, was Herr Wilhelmj’s splended performance of a violin 
concerto by Herr Hégar, of Zurich, which, doubtless, will be heard again. 

Mr Franklin Taylor will be the pianist at the Monday Popular 
Concert on Monday evening. 

M, Pasdeloup has put Mr Alfred Holmes’s second symphony in 
rehearsal, English art is going ahead in Paris, 

The British Orchestral Society will perform Mr Alfred Holmes’s 
symphony, Robin Hood, at one of its concerts next month. 

The death of Mr Webster, of the firm of Wilkie, Webster & Allan, 
the oldest established music warehouse in Melbourne (Australia), is 
announced, 

Mr Alfred Holmes’s symphony-cantata, Jeanne d’Arc, will be pro- 
duced at the Crystal Palace on the 26th inst. Madame Sherrington 
will sing the music of the heroine. 

Miss Annetta Gwilt, who is “ starring” in the provinces, has made a 
“hit” in the part of Amaranthe (La Fille de Madame Angot). The 
capital style in which she sings the Legende de la Mere Angot ‘‘ brings 
down the house ” on each occasion. 

It is said (by the Arcadian) that Mr Gye is trying to negotiate with 
Mdme Lucca for the next season. That wayward little lady owes hima 
forfeit for breaking her engagement, but doubtless he will forgive that 
and welcome her to the fold with outstretched arms, 

Signor Urio—writesa provincial journal, in its notice of a local concert— 
proved that the reputation he has gained in this country is well 
bestowed, the ** Rose song ” (from J2 Talismano), being given in perfect 
style, and calling forth the heartiest plaudits of the audience. 

A new weekly journal, to be entitled The Magpie, is announced to 
appear next Saturday, the 13th inst, Its columns are to be devoted to 
politics, science, music, the drama, literature, etc. The names of the 
proprietors and contributors announced to carry on the work, and who 
have been connected for years with some of our best daily and weekly 
publications, are a guarantee for the souud principles on which the new 
journal is likely to be conducted. 

His Excellency the Italian Minister, accompanied by Sir Michael 
Costa, on Saturday last honoured Mr Fredk. Godfrey with a visit to 
hear the reheareal of a new march composed by Sir Michael at the 
express command of his Majesty the King of Italy. On leaving, both 
Sir Michael and his Excellency expressed their high gratification at the 
able and efficient manner in which the Coldetreams, under the leader- 
ship of Mr F, Godfrey, had realised the views of the composer. 

The Welsh people of the State of Wisconsin and Northern Illinois 
held their first annual Esteddfod in Milwaukee, at the Academy of Music 
on Christmas day. In its native country the institution is of many cen- 
turies standing, and is still as popular among the masses of the nation 
asever, A number of prominent men took partin the exercises on 
Christmas day at Milwaukee, also some of the best musicians of the 
North-west, Miss Anna 8S. Lewis was one who represented Chicago at 
the gathering. 

While on the subject of national music schools we may remark we 
have not heard lately anything of the Cole-Freake scheme, How far 
it is progressing here or elsewhere we cannot say, but when we have an 
established institution like the Royal Academy of Music, which has 
done such good service to art, and only wants further development in 
the way of scholarships, and that country aid which is being sought 
for on behalf of the new untried school, we feel regret that there should 
be any diversion of funds from what is known to be a valuable institu- 
tion, The adoption of Mr Freake’s building by Government, and the 
establishment of a local music school here, five years hence, in connec- 
sion with the head academy, are at best very doubtful events, and will 
hardly compensate us for the delay or expense, even if attained, however 

it may suit others, London professors and managerial staff will have 
received £2,000 of Liverpool money, and London lodging-house keepers 
the profits of boarding the students sent up.—Liverpool Daily Post, 

It was believed by some of Mr ‘l'ennyson’s friends that he would accept 
a baronetcy, not because he personally desired it, but for his successors ; 
and we are somewhat surprised, therefore, to see that he has declined it. 
We peresive that the papers are making capital out of these proffered 
honours to literature from the Conservative Government ; but we believe 
it Is No secret that Mr Tennyson had already been offered a baronetcy 
by the Liberal Government, but had declined it. The hereditary 
dignity was pressed upon Mr Tennyson because he has a family ; and 
he is, we have reason to know, sufficiently wealthy to keep up the honour, 
Mr Carlyle, having no descendants, was offered a knighthood and 
G.U,B, There is not the slightest surprise expressed anywhere that the 
Philosopher of Chelsea should have declined the marks of his Sove- 
reign’s consideration, for he has always inveighed against titles, One 
order he does ss, however, which he regards with real favour, and 
that is the order of the Iron Crown, conferred upon him by the Emperor 





The death of Herr Leopold Jansa, for many years a resident in this 
country, and well known as an accomplished violinist, took place last 
month in Vienna. Herr Jansa, who was in his eightieth year, was a 
member of the Royal Prussian Court Chapel, and Honorary Professor 
in the Conservatory of Music. 

The excitement in Worcester, consequent upon the refusal of the 
Dean and Chapter to grant the use of the Cathedral for the Festival 
of the Three Choirs, which should, in turn, have taken place there 
during the present year, still continues; and—from the determined 
atitude of those who assume that possession is, in this case,even more 
than “ nine points ” of the law—it appears not likely to subside. Meetings 
have been held, and conferences with the small opposing clerical body 
have taken place, but without effect; the latest news being that a 
petition to the Queen has been presented, with the hope of inducing 
her to persuade the Dean and Chapter to listen to the voice of the ma- 
jority upon a matter so important, not only to sacred musical art, but 
to the Charity for the benefit of which these Festivals were instituted. 
Meanwhile we cannot but express surprise at the bland manner in 
which the three Choirs, after having had an effectual stop put to the 
continuance of the Festival in the old form, have been requested to aid 
in establishing the new, Turning a person out of the home which for 
years he has occupied with hovour to himself and all around him, may 
be one of those periodical exercises of despotic authority which it is 
better to bear with fortitude ; but to call upon his best and truest friends 
to help in getting the house ready for another is an experiment which 
even a Dean and Chapter can hardly hope to prove successful.— Musical 
Times. 

In a little paper in the Zra Almanack, Mr Clement Scott—writing on 
a subject which will interest many playyoers—puts in his plea for the 
pit; the pit which in recent years has been treated somewhat scurvily 
in our theatres, The pit used to bea power, and even now the most habi- 
tual and devoted playgoers probably frequent it, Mr Scott is jealous 
for its privileges, for he writes:—‘‘ Had not the position of the pit been 
sadly altered, had not the conditions of pit criticism been changed, had 
not the voice of the pit been stifled, many of the recent scandals would 
have been avoided, and we should not have found, as now, a kind of 
civil war being waged in all mattersof theatrical interest—on the one side, 
those who lovetheart ; onthe other, those who viewit merely asa commer- 
cial speculation, or possibly something worse. Had the pit been left in its 
old form and strength, had this large and generous assemblage with no 
piques or prejudices, been permitted to remain and watch with eager 
eyes over the interests of art, the difficulties of the critic would iu a 
great measure have been rewoved, and all authoritative interference 
would have been unnecessary. Let us see, however, what has been 
done with the poor old pit, what treatment has been extended to the 
honest gentlemen who, in tair weather and foul, have remained at the 
helm of the dramatic ship, They have been driven back, back, by 
these 10s stalls, until the place of the pit is a pep, and the pit’s protec- 
tion is no longer a power.” 


London—says the Arcadian—has lost one of her best-known and 
most respected citizens by the death of Mr John Mitchell, the pub- 
lisher, librarian, and theatrical agent of Old Bond Street. Mr Mitchell 
entered into the employment of Mr Sams, as a shop-boy, nearly sixty 
years ago, but speedily won promotion, until he became the partner of 
his employer, and at his death the sole successor to the business. 
Although Mr Mitchell kept a shop (a thing looked upon with horror 
by aristocratic society), and was not in manner and appearance anything 
more than a formal tradesman of the old school, he was the trusted 
friend of the Queen and every member of the royal family, Scarcely 
anything cf importance was ever bought by them without “old 
Mitchell’s ” approval had been first secured, and he was a kind of 
adviser-in-chief upon matters of taste to all the “Upper Ten.” He 
had a lovely country house not far from Windsor, and there, when they 
were young, the princes and princesses spent many happy days. The 
Queen used often to visit him, and of late years the Princess of Wales 
and her children have taken the places of the latters’ uncles and aunts. 
While dukes and marquises have been contesting for the honour of 
royal visits, plain old John Mitchell has enjoyed a large share of 
rovalty’s leisure moments. He wasa short, stout, genial old gentle- 
man, with white hair and a merry twinkle in his eye, a florid com- 
plexion, and a smooth face, His age is said to have been sixty-eight, 
but he has looked as old as that for many years past. During more 
than twenty seasons he directed French plays at the St James's and 
other theatres, bringing over the best companies obtainable, and having 
had the honour of being the first manager to introduce Kachel to an 
English audience. He was also a liberal supporter of the opera-houses, 
which, indeed, would often have collapsed but for his assistance. At 
Covent Garden he took for each season from a quarter to a third of the 
house, as all the most fashionable people secured their seats through 
him. Itis thought that he will have left a large fortune, but the 





of Germany, for his Life of Frederick the Great. 









particulars have not yet transpired. 
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Signor Caravoglio has been singing at Wigan. The Wigan 
Examiner praises him highly, and writes: — 

Signor Caravoglio, the baritone, was, however, perhaps the most popular 
vocalist of the evening, his three songs being vociferously re-demanded. He 
possesses a voice of wide scale, and of much power and flexibility, and though 
his abilities were most severely tested by his musical selections, amongst which 
was “ Largo al factotum” (J/ Barbiere), he proved himself a perfect master 
of everything he attempted. He gave also a superb rendering of Mattei’s 
«Non e ver.” 

The Brighton railway company have announced special facilities for 
visitors to Mr Kuhe’s grand Musical Festival. Cheap first class tickets, 
available for a fortnight, will be issued from all stations in the district of 
Brighton, available to travel by any train and on any day within the 
fourteen days. Fortnightly cheap first class tickets will also be issued 
from the London stations, Croydon, &c., to Brighton, at special low 
fares. For each of the evening concerts, return tickets, irrespective of 
distance, will be available for two days. For the morning concerts, on 
Saturdays, Feb. 13th and 20th, first class return tickets from London 
stations to Brighton will be issued ata special cheap rate of 10s, 6d. 
Late trains will run from Brighton on each evening of the concerts. 








BrussELs,—The public of the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie have at 
length been gratified by a sensation. It may not have been a very over- 
powering sensation, but it was sufficient to infuse a little animation into 
the usual course of things lyric at the above establishment, The said 
sensation was the appearance of M., Sylva, of the Grand Opera, Parie, 
as the hero in Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable. The gentleman's success 
was by no means diminished by the fact of his being a brave Belge, 
born at Grammont (Eastern Flanders) in 1844. He attended the 
Brussels Conservatory, where, in 1866, he gained the prizes for singing 
and elocution, He then went to Paris to study under Duprez, In 
1867, he made his début at Nantes. He was the fort ténor at Lyons, 
in 1868 and 1869; at the Hague, in 1870; and at Lille in 1871. He 
has been engaged at the Grand Opera, Paris, since 1872. The only 
drawback to the pleasure experienced by a sympathizing public of 
fellow-countrymen is that previous engagements prevent his sing- 
ing here for more than a few times. M. Echetto was a satisfactory 
Bertram. Mdlle Hamaekers, also, did well what she had to do. 
Halévy’s opera, La Reine de Chypre, is to be produced with entirely 
new ecenery, dresses and decorations, for which the Corporation will 
pay, as they are bound to do by the agreement entered into between 
them and M. Campocasso, the manager. La Perle du Brésil is still in 
rehearsal. According to all appearance, Mdlle Priola will have euffi- 
ciently recovered from her indisposition to sustain the part of the 
heroine, so that Mdlle Reine, who has understudied the part, will have 
had her trouble for nothing.—Not a place was to be had long before 
they came off for love or money for the gala performances on the 3rd 
February, in honour of the marriage of the Princess Louise,—Sig. 
Smecchia and his Italian operatic company have not produced a too favour- 
able impression. But they have been patronized by the higher classes. 
and this has saved their visit here from being as disastrous, pecuniarily 
speaking, as it otherwise might have proved.—The programme of the 
fourth Concert Populaire was not very interesting. The principal 
features in it were a Violin Concerto, by Lalo, an overture, entitled 
“ Michael Angelo,” by Niels Gade, and an Adagio added by M. Anton 
Rubinstein to his symphony called ‘‘ The Ocean.” M, P. Sarasate was 
the solo-violinist. 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London : Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 
‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 


of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat 


‘ P P 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &. Sold in boxes, 1s, 14d, and 2s, 9d, 

by all Chemists throughout the Unintd Kingdom and the Colonies, 




















CHORAL. WORKS 


TREBLE VOICES ONLY. 
CANTATAS. 


THE SEA-MAIDENS. THE ELFIN KNIGHT, 
By J. L. ROECKEL, By IGNACE GIBSONE., 
Price 3s. Net. Price 38, Net, 
SONGS IN A CORN-FIELD. KING RENE’S DAUGHTERS. 


By G. A. MACFARREN. BY HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s, Net, Price 4s, Net, Paper Covers, 


» 68. ,, Cloth Boards, 
THE KNIGHT OF PALESTINE. THE PAGE. 
By WEBER, By M. W. BALFE, 
Price 3s, Net. Price 3s. Net. 
THE MOUNTAIN MAIDENS. WESTWARD HO! 
By F. ROMER. By J. L. ROECKEL, 
Price 3s, Net, 








Price 4s, Net. 


TWO-PART EXERCISES. 
For Vocal Classes, in Two Books, each 4s. | Class Copies, 8vo, in One Book, 1s, Net. 


DUETS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Each Book contains SIX DUETS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS (Class Copies). 
Books 1 and 2 are Now Ready. Price 1s, each Book, 


TRIOS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Price 6d, each. (Each Number Half-price, 3d.) Or in Books, each Is, Net. 


BOOK I. 
. *Now the dance 
. *Through the dim 
*Triumph of Oberon 
. *On the sea 
. *The Bee 











. *Autumn leaves B 
. *Letus haste tothe .... Bish 
BOOK IX. 


. *The Village Church .... 
. *Come, sisters, come .... 


BOOK II. 
. *Oh, boatman, row 
. *Village bride 
*Pilgrim’s evening. . 
. *Music of the night 
*I love my love .... 
. *Hark! o'er the 


BOOK III. 
. *Now lightly we 
- *Hark; o'er the 
. *A psalm of life 
5. *Araby's daughter 
. *Come o'er the waters .... 
. *Where the fairies 


BOOK IV. 
9, *The skylark 
. *Hark! the Gondolier.... 
. *Too late 
. *When the moon is 
. *The sun has been 
. Bridal Chorus 


BOOK X. 
. *The Rhine Boat 
. *Angels that around .... W 
. *Happy Wanderer Abt. 
58. pt ag the gency eye 
. *Our happy valle 
> *Blessed be the Home .. 
BOOK XI. 
. *Happy, smiling faces .. 
. *Fairest flowers 
. *Goddess of the dawn .. 
. *At our spinning wheel .. 
. *How can we sing Ve 
. The standard waves .... 
BOOK XII. sins 
. *A spring sun peepeth out Richards, 
. *The storm Ac Richards, 
. *Lightly, softly ‘ 


. *Merry minstrels are 
26. *Good morning 
27, *Ilark! the merry 
. *With song of bird 
. *Happy as the day 
. *The red cross banner .... 
BOOK VI. 
. *The distant bell....... 


. *The sunset bell .... 
. *Who'll follow.... 


Flotow. 

. *Over woodland, over plain Pinsuti. 

. *Flow softly, flow Costa, 
*Rowing bravely 


BOOK XIII. 
. *Buzzing .... R 

. *Softly now ., 

. *The Sleigh Bells. . . f 
. *Dancing Sunbeams ., . . Rossini. 

. *Fair and fertile valley. . Guglielmo, 
. *Friendship Allen, 


BOOK XIV. 
. *Our Vesper Hymn 
. *Our last farewell 


. *O the summer night . : 
. *O hear ye not 


. *Forest home 

. *Warbler of the forest.... 
. *Thoughts of home 

. *Welcome Spring 

. *The noisy mill 


* These can be had in folio size, with Accompaniment, 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS | CHAPPELL & C0.’S 
FOUR PEOPLE'S 


NEW PIECES HARMONIUM 


SOLID DARK OAK CASE. 











“EN ROUTE.” ALEXANDRE. 


MARCHE MILITAIRE Price FOUR GUINEAS. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. —— , 


“TITANIA,” 


CAPRICE. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“ MARTHA,” 


SECOND FANTASIA ON FLOTOW’S 
OPERA. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 












pUUTUEEOVEEESUQET URN UTOEUTUSDEH TATED 


Or with FIVE OCTAVES and 
Automatic Swell, price 5 Guineas, 








Registered 22nd January, 1874. 


A [) FLA | p F. Size—Length, 2 ft. 6 in.; Depth, 11 in.; Height, 2 ft. 94 in. 


TRANSCRIPTION OF BEETHOVEN'S Compass, 4 Octaves, @=——_ two _TE 
CELEBRATED SONG. er = 


Price F 0 U R 8 H I L L I N G s. This Harmonium has been designed expressly to meet the frequent demands 
made for a small Instrument of good quality of tone, and at a price within the 
reach of all. By the aid of newly invented machinery, and the combined re- 
sources of Messrs ALExXANpre’s large manufactory, CHapret, & Co, can now 
offer the above marvel of cheapness, elegance, and good quality of tone, for Four 
Guineas. It will be found invaluable for small Class Room, Cottage, or Library. 
As @ musical cadeau it will be appreciated both for its sweet tone and pleasing 


The above-named pieces were played by the | appearance. 
Composer at his recent Pianoforte Recitals with 
distinguished success. 














Also, with Celeste Stop, One Row and a-half of Vibrators, 


Price FIVE GUINEAS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, CHAPPELL & CO,, 
HANOVER SQUARE 50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
M:. W: BAe Pee 


NEW GRAND OPERA, 


It TALISMAN O. 


The Original English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 
Italian Translation by Signor G. ZAFFIRA. 


(Feb. 6, 1875. 











Performed with triumphant success by Her Majesty's Opera Company in London, Dublin, 
Liverpoo), Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Manchester. 








Complete, with Portrait, Proem, and Memoir 
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VOCAL 


Edith’s Prayer (Placida Notte) one 
Sung by Mdme CuristinE Nixssoy, also by Mdlle TiersExs (original 


Ditto (in C and B flat) ° 
Golden Lovelocks (Folto Chioma), Duet, Tenor, and Bass 
The Rose Song (Candido fiore) 
Sung by Signor Campantni (original key). 
Ditto (in A flat and B flat) _ re 
I love the sky (Mi piace un cielo) ... 


Sung by Signor CATALANI. 
Song of Nectabanus (original key). 


® 
4 
— 
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Ditto (in C) SS 
Oh! who shall sing the rapture (Oh! chi d’ amor, 
fuo mai) .. 
‘Sung by Signor Rora (original key. ‘ev 
Ditto (in F) 


Monarch supreme (Sommo Signore), Prayer and War 
Song (L’ arco tendete) . en 
Sung by Signor Rora (original key). 
The War Song, Separate, in lower key 
On balmy wing (A te coll’ aure a sera) 
Sung by Signor Campantnt (original ke 
Ditto (in B flat) aia re ise = sis sd 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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MUSIC. 


)| Weary hours (Ahi che tedio che languor) Duet 
adapted from the Chorus of Ladies 
Beneath a portal (La guerra appena) Romance of 
Navarre ... 
Sung by Malle Manis Roze (original ke} 
Ditto (in E flat) dot 
The Ladye Eveline (Canzone a’ Evelina) - 
Sung by Mdme CuristinE Nitssoy, also by Mdlle TrersEns original 
Ditto (in C) ba. 
Keep the Ring (Quest’ “annel). Duet oe 
Sung by Madame CuristinE Nitsson and Signor CAMPANINI. 
Ditto, for Drawing-Room performance se oe 
Why Sweetheart (Caro perché si dolente). Trio ... 
Sung by Mdme Curistine Nirsson, Mdlle Marre Roze and Signor 
A Song to Merrie England (Cantiam dell’ ae 
Part-Song, 8.A.T. and B. 
Ditto, Glee for male voices, exranged by G. rs 
Maefarren , 
Radiant Splendours (Nella vi viva va trepidanss) 


4 
4 
4 
4 
k 


“4 
Y 
Foo oo' oo oOo oS Pe 


4 
4 
4 
4 
Rota. 








Sung by Mdme CuristinE Nixsson, also by Mdlle TrztsENs (original 
Ditto (in B flat) oe 





PIANOFORTE ahi 


. Wilhelm Kuhe 

sie E. L. Hime 
. Wilhelm Kuhe 

Ditto 

; E. L. Hime 

“Brinley Richards 

a E. L. Hime 
Madame Oury 


The Rose Song 
Ditto Ms 

First Fantasia 
Second ditto 
Fantasia 

War Song ... 
Edith Plantagenet 
Fantasia 


EEE PLP Pp 
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Fantasia 
Fantasia ... 
The Crusaders’ March .z. 
Ditto. For Two Performers 
Fantasia wad Ne 
Keep the Ring. Transcription 
Beneath 2 Portal. Transcription 
| Duet for Two Performers 


Edouard Ronville 

.. G. A, Osborne 

“ite M. W. Balfe 

Sir Julius Benedict 

J. Theodore Trekell 
Ditto 
Ditto 

. Signor Li Calsi 


PPP PP OP Pp 
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DANCE 


The Talisman Waltz. Illustrated C. Godfrey 
The Talisman Galop. Ditto Ditto 


The Talisman Quadrille. Ditto Ditto 


MUSIC. 


The Talisman Lancers. pecans 
The Talisman Polka Eas 


. C, Coote 
Arban 





sinliecias ROCHA 
Beneath a portal one ii oa 


Radiant splendours .. 


4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
RD 
2 0 
: Be os on 2a 
Ladies’ Chorus and War Song és bos ~~ & 6 





‘© EASY PIE GER: 
The Rose Song ‘i 
The Crusader’s March 


2 
2 
Golden Love-locks and Oh! who shall: sing the rapture 2 
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DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
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